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CRADLE S80NG. 


From the German of Ernst Frank. 
BY KATHERINE D. BLAKE, 





Sleep, O my baby prince, sleep! 
Birds and wee lambkins are still, 
Silent are garden and field, 
Not a bee hums o’er the hill. 
Luna with siivery glow 
In at the window doth peep; 
Sleep in the moon’s gentle light, 
Sleep, O my baby prince, sleep! 


When you are larger, my child, 
Winds will blow cruel and cold; 
Life will grow stormy to you, 
Wandering weary and old, 
Restlessly seeking fcr fame, 
Longing for youth and its joy,— 
Where will your mother be then? 
Sleep while you may, baby boy! 


Into the heavenly land 
Reaches the mother love pure; 
Fame, pride, and gold disappear, 
Only true love can endure. 
Vanish like dreams of the night 
Earth and its pomp at one sweep,— 
Mother love only remains; 
Sleep then, my baby prince, sleep! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Once more cannon have boomed, fire- 
crackers have snapped, bells have rung and 
tin horns tooted, and innumerable fire- 
works have been let off in honor of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
principle that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. But the only people really entitled 
to celebrate the day are those who are 
working for the consistent application of 
that principle to women; and the only 
stars that fully deserve their place on 
the innumerable flags of the ‘Glorious 
Fourth” are the two stars of Wyoming 
and Colorado. 


—_+o+—____—_ 


In Pennsylvania another of the noiseless 


steps of progress towards woman’s enfran- | 


chisement has been taken. For the first 
time, the mothers of that State have this 
week secured the equal custody and con- 
trol of their own children. Half a million 
mothers have now, in the Keystone State, 
a right still denied by our Legislature to 
the women of Massachusetts. 
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In Connecticut, the municipal woman 
suffrage bill passed the House, but was 
defeated in the Senate. The Senate, how- 
ever,by a vote of 17 to 6, refused to repeal 
the school suffrage law. The enemies of 
equal rights in Connecticut have been 
working hard, though quietly, to get rid 
of school suffrage, but have met with an 
emphatic defeat. 
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The opponents of equal rights in Massa- 
chusetts are beginning to find out that in 
the sham referendum they have (to use a 
slang expression) ‘bitten off moré than 
they can chew,” at least so far as getting 
a majority vote of women against suffrage 
is concerned. The majority of women 
will not vote upon the question either 
way, of course; but the majority of those 


| who do vote upon it are reasonably 
sure to vote in favor. The remonstrants 
have been sending out through the State 
appeals for the co-operation of women, 
but the response has not been such as 
to encourage them to hope that they 
can get out a large feminine vote in the 
negative. Accordingly the Boston Herald 
last Sunday came out with the astonish- 
ing claim that every woman who did 
not vote either way must be counted as 
opposed. 


> 





Only a few days ago, the Herald took 
the ground that not more than 20 %, of the 
women of the State could reasonably be 
expected to vote under the circumstances, 
but that the opinion of the majority of 
those who did vote would be instructive. 
This sudden change of front is signifi- 
cant. It shows that the opponents have 
awakened to the impossibility of getting 
as many women to vote no as will vote 
yes. Hence they are setting up in ad- 
vance the astonishing claim that the 
women who do not vote either way are 
all to be counted as opposed. So, when 
it was desired to stir up New York women 
to sign the remonstrant petition, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott’s paper, the Outlook, declared 
editorially that every woman who did not 
petition against woman suffrage would be 
considered as in favor of it, and probably 
ought to be so considered. But when the 
“antis” found that they could not come 
within miles of getting so large a petition 
as the suffragists, they veered around as 
the Boston Herald has now done, and 
claimed that every woman who had not 
petitioned for suffrage must be considered 
as opposed to it. 
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By law, every question submitted to the 
male voters of this State is decided by the 
majority of those voting upon it. Those 
who do not take the trouble to vote either 
way are not counted upon either side. 
Why should there be one kind of sauce 
for the goose who does not wish to vote, 
and a wholly different kind of sauce for 
| the gander? 
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Professor Max Muller, of Zurich Uni- 
| versity, states forcibly his favorable 
opinion of the higher education of women. 
| The renowned scholar said lately to an 
| interviewer in Oxford, England: 


Formerly I was a bitter opponent of the 
| higher education of women; but I am 
| now converted, and regard it as one of the 
| greatest achievements of our age. It is 
| an actual pleasure to see the young women 
| at their studies. Young men work as lit- 
| tle as possible; young women as much as 
| possible; yes, most of them even too 
| much. Besides, their method of studying 
| is more rempene, and what they accom- 

plish is therefore more thorough. I wish 

| the young men would reflect upon this, 

| = learn from the young women how to 
earn. 





er 








A Canadian matron ably reviews some 
| of Dr. Parkhurst’s fallacies in another 
column. 





| A remonstrant meeting was lately held 
|at the house of Mrs. Robert Morse of 
| Jamaica Plain, Mass. Mr. Herbert Hard- 
| ing, Mrs. Elliot Cabot and others read 
| papers in opposition to equal rights for 
| women. 


+e 
| The Outlook is greatly alarmed at the 
rapid growth of woman suffrage senti- 
ment in New York, and says: 


An Association of women has been 
formed in New York City, the object of 
which is to organiz2 opposition to the ex- 
tension of the suffrage towomen. It pro- 
tests against the ‘‘Nixon Resolution,” a 
resolution passed by the last New York 
Legislature for the purpose of submitting 
to the people an amendment ‘to the Con- 
stitution providing for woman suffrage. 
It is the object of this Association to have 
| branchesin all cities and towns through- 

out the State of women who are opposed 
to this increase of their cares and respon- 
sibilities. Those who desire further in- 
formation on the subject are requested to 
send their names to the Secretary of the 
Central Association, Mrs. George Phillips, 
| 169 East Sixtieth Street, New York City. 
The ladies whose names are appended to 
the circular which lies before us certainly 
ive it both intellectual and social weight. 
They are as follows: Mrs. Francis M. 
Scott, Chairman; Mrs. George White 
Field, Treasurer; Mrs. David H. Greer, 
Miss Eleanor G. Hewitt, Miss Florence 
Lockwood, Mrs. Elihu Root, Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Everett P. 
Wheeler, Mrs. George Waddington. We 
only need to add to this paragraph our 
| profound conviction that, unless the wo- 
men of New York State desire to assume 
political responsibilities, it will be neces- 
sary for them to unite in some such move- 
ment. The men of the State will not 





refuse to give suffrage to the women of 
the State if they believe a majority of the 
women desire it, or if they even believe 
that a large minority earnestly desire it 
and the majority are indifferent. 
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Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe has been 
doing really remarkable work as an 
organizer and raiser of equal rights funds 
n the West. We shall publish an account 
of it next week. 


——__—_—_<@p—_—_—_—_ 


Eben Clay Smith, of Kentucky, a 
preacher, soldier, politician and friend of 
woman fuffrage, diedin Washington,D. C. 
on June 29. He received the unanimous 
nomination for President from the Pro- 
hibition convention at Cleveland in May 
1876, and received a popular vote of 9,522 
Gen. Smith continued in the ministry, 
but for some years devoted himself to 
evangelical work. In 1890 he was called 
to the pastorate of the Metropolitan Bary- 
tist Churchlin that city, jand made himself 
unusually popular with the local Baptists. 
In March, 1891, he was chosen to be de- 
partment commander of the Union Vete- 
ran’s Union of the department of the 
Potomac, and was re-elected the next 
October to serve a year. 


+ 





THE YOUNG PEOPLE ARE COMING. 

Next week the young people will take 
possession of Boston. They will come 
from all sections of the Union, from Can- 
ada and from foreign countries. Young 
men and young women inspired alike by 
high ideals and who are working hand in 
hand along various lines to ‘‘make the 
world better.” 

The development of a spirit of comrad- 
ship between girls and boys, and between 
young men and young women, based on 
equal rights, privileges and opportunities, 
is one of the most notable features of the 
Christian Endeavor and other young peo- 
ple’s societies connected with the 
churches. It is the beginning of the ful- 
filment of the prophecy uttered by suf- 
frage pioneers fifty years ago. The young 
people’s organized religious movement is 
one of the phenomena of the century. It 
is building for more than it realizes,—for 
the uplifting of humanity through the 
equality of women with men in the Home, 
the Church and the State. 

The Fourteenth International Christian 
Endeavor Convention will open on Wednes- 
day evening, July 10, with simultane- 
ous meetings in twenty of the largest 
churches in Boston. On Thursday morn- 
ing, July 11, three simultaneous meet- 
ings will be held in the Mechanics’ Build- 
ing and in two mammoth tents on the Com- 
mon. During the days that follow, to 
July 15, inclusive, about 250 meetings will 
be addressed by about a thousand speak- 
ers. Among the most interesting meet- 
ings will be the three on Good Citizenship, 
on Saturday morning, July 13, and 
a monster demonstration on patrictic 
lines at noon on Boston Common, when 
the delegates will gather on the slopes 
of Monument Hill and listen to President 
Clark, Gov. Greenhalge, Mayor Curtis 
and others, and will themselves join in 
the patriotic hymns. 

In addition to the Christian Endeavor 
delegates and visitors, who will probably 
number over fifty thousand, a large attend- 
ance is expected at the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church, which will be held in this city 
from July 10 to 14. The convention will 
open at the Church of the Unity on 
Wednesday evening with addresses by 
Gov. Greenhalge, Mayor Curtis, Rev.Minot 
J. Savage and others. Several women 
ministers are expected to take part in the 
convention—Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, of 
Omaha, Neb., Rev. Florence E. Kollock, 
ot Pasadena, Cal., Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore, of Springfield, O., Rev. Abby E. 
Danforth, whose daughter is the wife of 
Rev. George L. Perin, of the Every-Day 
Church, and Rev. Amanda Kidder of Wis 
consin. On Friday afternoon there will 
be a rally in Faneuil Hall. The overflow 
meetings each day during the convention 
will be held in Shawmut Every-Day 
Church. 

The local committees of both conven- 
tions have made all possible arrangements 
for the comfort, convenience and enter- 
tainment of delegates and visitors. The 
Commonwealth and all her good citizens 
will welcome and delight to honor the 
white-souled, clear-brained young people 
who are hastening the time of ‘‘peace on 


earth and good will to men.” 
F, M. A. 








SUFFRAGE REFERENDUM IN BROOKLINE, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

An Equal Suffrage Association was 
formed in Brookline June 10th, 1895, with 
the following officers: 

President —Mrs. Schlesinger. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Carpenter, 
Mrs. Channing. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Starr. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. North. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Bearse. 

Executive Committee - Mrs. Page, Mrs. Crane, 
Mrs. friggs, Mrs. Benedict, Miss Carpenter. 

The ultimate object of this Association 
is to secure the political enfranchisement 
of women; the immediate work before it 
is to prepare the community for the 
Woman Suffrage Referendum Bill, which 
will be voted upon in November by all 
persons, men and women, who can read 
and write, over the age of twenty-one 
years, who register. Such persons will 
then have an opportunity to vote on the 
question: ‘Is it expedient to grant muni- 
cipal suffrage to women?” Itis very im- 
portant that all women should register 
and vote on this question, and it is its 
purpose to urge upon the women of 
Brookline the duty and the need of voting 
at this time. 

All citizens of Brookline, men as well 
as women, are cordially invited to sign 
the Constitution of our Association, and 
to become members. Donations to pro- 
mote this work will be gladly received by 
the treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Bearse, Sumner 
Road, Brookline. The names of those 
wishing to join the Association can be sent 
to Mrs. Page, Hill Street, Brookline. 

MARY SCHLESINGER, President. 
GENEVIEVE STARR, Rec. Secretary. 
JANET CUMSTON BEARSE, Treasurer. 
MARY HUTCHESON PAGE, 

Chairman Ex. Com. 

Copies of the above circular have been 
printed and placed in the hands of each 
member, so that personal effort may be 
made to increase the number. This plan 
of work should be adopted by every suf- 
frage league in Massachusetts. Men as 
well as women are urgently invited to be- 
come members. 
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OLD 80UTH PRIZES. 


Increasing interest in American history, 
and the excellence of the essays presented 
during the last fourteen years, in compe- 
tition for the Old South prizes induce the 
offer of prizes again this year for the best 
essays on the subjects named below. The 
competition is open to all who have grad- 
uated from the Boston High Schools (in- 
cluding the Latin Schools) in 1894 and 
1895. Forty dollars will be awarded for 
the best essay on each subject and twenty- 
five dollars for the second best—making 
in all four prizes. Competitors may write 
on both subjects if they wisb, but no one 
can receive more than one prize. The 
essays must be sent between January 1 
and 31, 1896, to the Committee on Old 
Soutb Prizes, Old South Meeting House. 
They shouid be written on quarto letter- 
paper, and no essay should exceed in 
length fifteen pages of the North American 
Review. Each must bear an assumed 
name, and be accompanied by a sealed 
letter, having the assumed name outside 
and the rea) name of the writer within, 
with the date of graduation and the name 
of the High School at which the pupil 
graduated. The judges will give some 
weight to literary merit, but will chiefly 
consider the historical knowledge and 
thought displayed. They reserve the 
right to withhold any or all of the prizes 
in case essays of sufficient merit are not 
offered. 





SUBJ ECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. New England Politics as affected by 
the changes in England fom 1629 to 1692 
—the dates of the two Massachusetts 
charters. 

2. The Character of Cromwell as viewed 
by his contemporaries. Consider espe- 
cially the tributes of Milton and Marvell. 

AUGUSTUS HEMENWAY, 
KATHARINE P. Lorine, 
KATHARINE H. STONE, 
EpWIN P. SEAVER, 
Epwin D. MEAD, 


Committee. 


ad 


HUXLEY ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The death of Prof. Huxley recalls his 
sensible words on the woman question: 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, we 
accept the inequality of the sexes as one 
of nature’s immutable laws; call it a fact 
that women are inferior to men in mind, 
morals and physique. Why should this 
settle or materially affect the subject of 
so-called woman's rights? Would not 
this very inferiority be a reason why 
every advantage should be given to the 
weaker sex, not only for its own good, 
but for the highest development of the 
race? 





' children. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss HARRIET M. ASPINWALL has 
been appointed by Dr. Charles R. Skin- 
ner, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in New York, to be his confi- 
dential clerk, at a salary of $2,000 per 
year. Superintendent Skinner recently 
said that the four women schoo! com- 
missioners are among the best in the 
State. 


Miss Resecoa B. DRAPER, who car- 
ries on a real estate business at Mont- 
clair, N. J., has been the means of arrest- 
ing a ‘‘green-goods man” in Detroit, who 
pestered her with repeated letters trying 
to sell her his wares. She reported him 
to the authorities, and he will probably 
g0 to prison. 


Mrs. HANNAH J. BAILEY, in her recent 
report as National Superintendent of 
Peace and Arbitration work inthe W. C. 
T. U., quotes Victor Hugo’s prediction 
that warfare would cease in the twentieth 
century, and adds: ‘It will not be long 
ere the people of the world will regard the 
wars of the present day with the same 
feelings as we now regard the gladiatorial 
combats and other barbarities of former 
ages.” 


Miss HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE not 
long since published in a magazine a 
weird sketch which resembles her grand- 
father’s style much more than does the 
work of either of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Miss Hawthorne is the eldest 
daughter of ‘‘that dear little boy,” Julian, 
of whom Sophia Hawthorne wrote so 
lovingly to her mother. All the seven 
children thus ‘‘once removed” from the 
great novelist are very comely. Hilde- 
garde has been a second mother to those 
other children of whom her father once 
said that they made his home, when they 
were little, ‘‘ The House of Seven Gabbles.” 


Mrs. JULIA B. NELSON says: ‘Woman 
does not want the earth, but neither will 
she be satisfied with the use of a third of 
it; she wants ‘‘the undivided half.” Gen- 
tlemen may cry ‘‘Peace! peace!” but there 
will be no peace until she has a clear title 
to that which her Heavenly Father be- 
queathed to her. His last will and testa- 
ment has been set aside through many 
dark ages, but she now has the will in her 
possession, is able to read it, and bases 
her claim to joint title in the ownership 
of the earth on that section of the will 
found in the first chapter of Genesis, 
verses 26-28 inclusive.” 


Mrs. PHYLLIS LEVERIDGE, who has 
been appointed school inspector of School 
District No. 2in New York City, is well 
fitted for the position by her knowledge 
of languages. This school district is the 
most cosmopolitan in the city, and the 
foreign element so largely predominates 
that Mrs. Leveridge’s familiarity with 
German, French and Italian will 
materially aid in her work with mothers 
and teachers. So little attention is given 
to cleanliness among the people of the 
east side that the first reform measure to 
be adopted by the new inspector will be 
to insist upon tidiness among the school 
children. Mrs. Leveridge was Miss 
Phyllis Mayer before her marriage, and is 
of German and French extraction. She isa 
young woman, and her own children are an 
inspiration to her to better the condition of 
the schools. Mayor Strong is said to be so 
well pleased with Commissioner Maclay’s 
excellent nominations that he declares 
the work shall goon until there are ten 
more women school inspectors, which will 
increase the number on the list to 18. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, in her recent 
address before the World’s W. C. T. U., 
said: ‘‘Closely related to the movements 
that occupy our thought is one which in 
the United States has been worked out to 
an assured success, and that is co educa- 
tion. It is my deliberate conviction that 
for the hysteria into which so many men 
and women novelists have fallen, and for 
the keyed-up public mind that is willing 
to exploit their product, there is no 
remedy so sane and sound as the education 
of our young people together, from the 
kindergarten until they complete their 
course in technical or professional schools. 
lf anybody dared to speak the truth about 
boys’ public schools in England, there 
would be a social convulsion compared 
with which not even the lamentable dis- 
closures of the past winter are to be 
mentioned. When we try to segregate 
girls and women into school or harem, 
boys and men into school or government, 
we have frustrated God’s grace, and we 
must pay the penalty.” 
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WOMENS IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss Annie Heckroth is‘city missionary 
of West Philadelphia, Pa. She preached 
recently at the Methodist Chapel. 

During the absence from the city of 
Rev. Alexander Kent, pastor of the Peo- 
ple’s Church of Washington, D. C., on a 
recent Sunday, his wife occupied his pul- 
pit and preached her first sermon. There 
was a large congregation present, and the 
pulpit was beautifully decorated in honor 
of the occasion. Both Mr. and Mrs. Kent 
are well-known suffragists, and the latter 
has lately given several courses of physi- 
ological lectures in Washington. 


The Protestant Episcopal Convention 
of the diocese of Maine has just granted 
women the right to vote in parish meet- 
ings. The vote stood: Clerical, 10 ayes 
and 9 noes; churches, 7 ayes and 5 noes. 
The N. Y. Tribune remarks: 

It is rather an interesting fact that 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, who recently 
came out so strongly against woman suf- 
frage, usually spends his summers in 
Maine. 

In conection with the Southern Baptist 
Convention held at Wathington in May, 
there was a conference of Young People’s 
Societies, at which the woman question 
came up. A resolution to restrict the right 
to vote to men delegates caused a hot 
debate. It was finally decided to allow 
the women to speak, but no‘ to vote. On 
the question of organization there was a 
division, and the minority, which favored 
a Southern Young People’s Union of the 
Southern Baptist Church, had as major- 
general or commander-in-chief, says the 
Evangel, ‘tone who only a year ago said 
at the Southera Baptist Convention that 
he ‘would hold his arm in the fire until it 
was consumed before he would be pastor 
of a church that had a Young People’s 
Society which allowed the women to 
speak in public.’ ” 

Some years ago the Nolin Presbytery 
of the Kentucky Synod ordained Mrs. 
Woolsey to the ministry. The Kentucky 
Synod declared the ordination unconstitu- 
tional, and therefore null and void, and 
instructed the Nolin Presbytery to strike 
her name from its roll. From this deci- 
sion the question was taken to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
ian Church, a year ago. That Assembly 
sustained the synod, whereupon the Nolin 
Presbytery memorialized the Assembly 
which met at Meridian, Miss., in May, to 
reopen the case. The memorial was dis- 
missed by a very large vote. Prof. A. V. 
Stephens, D. D., writes to the N. Y. 
Independent : 

It is thought that this will put ‘the 
woman question” at rest until a change 
shall be ¢ flected in the constitution of the 
church. ‘he question from first to last 
has been a constitutional one; and the 
decision reached does not mean that the 
law of the church might not be changed 
should the presbyteries have an opportun- 
ity to vote thereon. 

During the week when the Cumberland 
Presbyterians were debating the ordina- 
tion of women, Mrs. Mary McGee Snell 
was holding a protracted meeting at Pur- 
vis, Miss., preaching to large congrega. 
tions three times a day. No doubt Mrs. 
Woolsey will find a way to preach if the 
spirit so moves her, despite the decision 
of her General Assembly. 

The friends of the admission of women 
as lay delegates to the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church will 
rejoice that the controversy which has 
been carried on over the form of the 
‘‘Hamilton Amendment” is likely to be 
ended by a method of voting devised by 
the Colorado Conference. The action of 
this Conference is clearly set forth in the 
Western Christian Advocate as follows: 

As the first of the Annual Conferences 
to give a final expression concerning the 
vexed woman question prior to the 
meeting of the next General Conference, 
this Conference sets an example that 
is at once strictly loyal and thoroughly 
liberal. Radically and almost unanimously 
in favor of the admission of women, and 
by a four fifths majority believing that 
women are eligible under the constitution 
as it is, the Conference, as a matter of 
course, voted upon the Hamilton Amend- 
ment to restrict General Conference mem- 
bership to men. Sixty voted against that 
amendment, and fifteen declined to vote. 
Then these broad-minded mountaineers at 
once took up the proposition of the Balti- 
more Conference (whose plan to ignore 
the last General Conference by refusing 
to vote on the Hamilton Amendment it 
had just rebuked), and acceded to its 
request for a vote upon the Neely Amend- 
ment of 1888, and in the spirit of fraternal 
concession to all who hold that women 
are not eligible under existing law, they 
proceeded to vote upon the form of amend- 
ment submitted by the Baltimore Con- 
ference, and to second the request that all 
the conferences do the same. On this 
amendment the vote stood 67 for admit- 
ting both men and women, and only three 
against. 

Here was brotherliness worthy of emula- 
tion. We trust it may prove contagious, 
and that all the conferences will take 

osition with Colorado, first, in respect- 

ng the action of the General Conference 
of 1892, and, second, in complying wiih 
the request of the Baltimore Conference 
for a new vote upon the form of amendment 
offered by the General Conference of 1888 — 
namely, to admit both men and women. 





Let both forms of amendment be voted on 
by all the conferences, and the votes be 
duly certified. We believe this would end 
the controversy; for the inevitable is 
gradually finding loyal acquiescence. 

F. M.A. 


— —— -_ 
“THE ENEMIES IT HAS MADE.” 


One of the strongest arguments for 
woman suffrage is ‘‘the enemies it has 
made.” 

A certain ‘‘Bat’”? Masterson of Denver, 


said to be ‘‘well known as a sporting man | 


throughout the whole country,” and who 
goes by the nickname of ‘the Bad Man 
from Colorado,” has been interviewed by 


Its of al , will be a prohibition State. Think of a | 
the Boston Fost on the resalts of equ | Western mining State with no whiskey! | 


h, those women won’t stop till they | 


suffrage in that State. 


We give his views | 4 


“Otto Mears, and Mears in turn is run by a 
lot of brazen women. 
They have started in just as they did 


just about ruined that State. It came to 
such a pass there that if fifty cranks in 
any town swore that the prohibitory law 
was not being enforced, the Governor 
could appoint « board of foreign police 
commissioners to take charge of the af- 
fairs of the town. They would ride over 
the mayor and aldermen and discharge 
the whole police and fire department. I 
was in Wichita when that was done. Such 
| laws were enacted as wouldn't be endured 
in Russia. 

| I am satisfied that the same state of 
affairs will be brought about by the wom- 
en of Colorado. In five years I believe it 





as reported in the interview, slightly con- | have obliterated every trace of Colorado's 


densed : 

I suppose you have read of the gold 
boom out in my State, and of the glorious 
era of Republicanism and woman suffrage. 
Yes? I thought so. But it’s all a ca- 
nard, I am sorry to say, for Colorado is as 
dead as it can be. Denver, which used to 
be the pride of the West, is entirely 
changed. Our beautiful city, a blooming 
garden on the brown plains, built with 
brick, stone and marble ona lasting basis 
with the wealth that poured down from 
the hills—the place to which everything 
in Colorado and surrounding States con- 
verged, was once a little cosmopolis. But 
what is Denver now? Her palaces of 
pleasure, that once drew a tide of devo 
tees from all the mountain towns, are 
closed. The principal street, once a bee- 
hive of irdustry, where the gayest life on 
the continent was to be seen, is now dull 
in the daytime and dead as a sepulchre at 
night. Where pleasure-seeking crowds 
once filled this street, and its marble build- 
ings blazed with light till you might have 
fancied it a scene in Paris, now darkness 
reigns; a lone cab lingers, and dogs grow] 
in the dark doorways. You might firea 
cannon up the street and not hit a living 
thing. 

This is not the result of the fall of sil- 
veralone. That was only the beginning. 
Then came Populism. oman suffrage 
was the crowning disaster. They began 
what they called the reform movement, 
and have succeeded in stamping out about 
all the business activity that remained. 

When I left there two months ago, not 
a gambling house, saloon or pool room 
was open in Denver. The city was as 
dull and dead as a Nebraska prohibition 
town. How’s that for what was once the 
gayest city in the West? Think of Den- 
ver going back on the traditions of her 
thirty years of prosperous existence, and 
setting herself up as a model of virtue for 
New York and Boston. The attempt to 
make a prohibition city is ridiculous. It 
is suicidal. The business men of Denver 
know it. But they are tongue tied. They 
dare not protest, for they would lose their 
trade. The newspapers know it, but they 
are under the bondage of the women. 
If they should go contrary to the female 
sentiment, they would be boycotted and 
driven out of existence. 

We are now in the midst of a reign of 
terror. The women have become political 
amazons, and are bulldozing the men at 
every turn. Why, a man who asserts his 
rights at all is likely to be attacked on the 
streets by women and whacked over the 
head with parasols, or hauled up in the 
police court and confronted with those 
brazen-faced creatures who will swear to 
fanatical charges. 

When they first got into power two 
years ago, they began raiding the gam- 
bling houses. As the prisoners were 
brought, in you would find these women 
at police headquarters, chuckling, laugh- 
ingand jesting. ‘‘That’s the way to fix 
them,” they would say. 

The better class of women, the wives of 
the old residents, were opposed to suffrage 
all along, and they don’t believe in it now. 
They want the State to remain as it used 
to be. 

It is just that discontented element who 
want more pr-vileges and who want to 
thrust themselves into public notice. 
They live on this and on so called reform 
sensations. They are new-comers from 
every part of the Union. They have noth- 
ing to lose and everything to gain by 
bringing about political revolutions and 
creating offices for themselves to fill. 

You ought to see the women in the 
Legislature. They are not only in the 
seats on the floor of the House as mem- 
bers, but they pack the galleries. If any 
man has the manhood to get up and op- 
pose a woman’s unreasonable bill, the 
women will hiss him off the floor. I have 


characteristic features, that once made 
her a great and glorious State in the eyes 
of the world. 

Denver is the centre of these revolutions, 
The little mining towns have not been 
eflected so much. There are few women 
in those places, and those are mostly the 
wives of miners, who are sensible e.ough 
to stay at home and mind their own busi- 
ness. 

There was a time in Colorado when 
women were looked upon as a blessing. 
The men were glad to have them come 
to the new communities to give life and 
tone to the society. Now a bevy of new 
women in a town is regarded as a blight 
and curse. This sort of thing is making 
men lose respect for womanhood. They 
feel like swearing at the sight of a woman. 
I can’t see why the women themselves 
fail to realize that they are forfeiting the 
chivalrous consideration which was once 
the strongest trait in Colorado men. 

The action of the women on election 
day is scandalous. They stand up to the 
polls and challenge men boldly. 

These women electioneers will take car- 
riages, go around to the houses and fairly 
pull women out, away from their families, 
and bulldoze them into voting against 
their husbands. These things are done 
on Capitol Hill, in the high-toned residence 
section. 

A change will come in time. Politics is 
a novelty to the women now, and they 
are enthusiastic and rampant. But a re- 
action will come. After they have about 
ruined the State, they will retire and leave 
the men to patch up matters and pull 
through as best they can. 

We had two years of Populism. Those 
were bad times, and people began to say, 
‘*‘We must redeem Colorado.” So they 
organized the Redemption League. These 
folks said, ‘If we can just get rid of Popul- 
ism and restore the State to the grand old 
Republican party, everything will be 
glorious.” Well, they got back into Re- 
publican lines, and now things are a thou- 
sand times worse than under Populism. 

I have seen a good many interviews 
with prominent Colorado men in the East 
on ‘How Woman Suffrage Works.” They 
give it a great send-off; say it is a blessing. 
But I believe in telling the truth about 
the matter. 

oan a _ 


- STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CAUSE IN MICHIGAN, 
DETROIT, JUNE 23, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Michigan Legislature, recently ad- 
journed, refused to submit a suffrage 
amendment. Suflragists, in the main, are 
not indulging in any deep regret over the 
action, as the success of such a measure 
is, at this time, extremely doubtful, while 
its defeat would embarrass future eff orts. 
A bill amending the marriage license law 
was passed, the object of which is to make 
it more difficult to inveigle young girls 
into clandestine marriages. The person 
now applying for a license must make 
oath that the young woman is eighteen 
years of age, or be provided with a certi. 
ficate of consent from her legal guardian. 

Tho effect of organizing the new suffrage 
association in Saginaw is already apparent 
in the election of Mrs. Anna Palmer to 
the School Board. The retiring women 
members of the Detroit School Board 
have left their mark upon its records. 
Mrs. S. Parsons inaugurated the move- 
mept to pension the teachers of the public 
schools of the city, and it was recently 





seen husbands in the gallery, while their 
wives occupied seats on the floor of the | 
House. Everywhere you go you meet a | 
lot of these gaully, cheeky women, who 
get up and holler on all occasions, and the 
general tenor of their harangues is: 
‘**Now we have got woman’s rights we are | 
going to show you men how to run poli- | 
tics in Colorado.” 

They have begun a lot of fanatical leg- 
islation that means disaster to the State. 
Ithas got so now that you can’t turn 
around but what you run ap against some 
law that is inimical to the best interests 
of the State. 

Under our new womanish laws the city 
of Denver is under the dictatorship of 
the Governor of Colorado. He has the 


enacted into law. The stand of Mrs. 
Emma A. Fox for honesty in the dealings 
of the board, one of whose members is 
serving time for ‘‘boodling,” while an- 
other is a fugitive from justice, and two 
more were implicated in the same dis- 
honest transaction, is something for De- 
troit suffragists to point to with pride. 
Mrs. Knaggs, the president of the Michi- 
gan E. S. A., is filling out her committees 
as fast as workers express their willing- 
ness to act. While visiting in the south- 
ern part of the State she has promoted 


the work by her personal efforts, being | 
one of those leaders who can either hold | 





appointment of the chief of police, and 
even the police magistrates. This gives 
him unlimited sway, and it is a notorious 
fact that the Governor can dictate the ap- 
pointment of any policeman on a beat or 
on & patrol wagon. Gov. McIntyre is a 
little whippet picked up in the San Luis 
valley of southern Colorado by Otto 
Mears, a petty railroad magnate of that 
section. This justice of the peace Gov- 
ernor was brought 300 miles over the 
mountains and put in charge of the city 
of Denver and the State of Colorado. You 
can imagine what a state of affairs this 
makes when the weak Governor is the 
tool of the boss who put him into office, 


the plow or drive. 

At the sixth annual convention of the 
| Michigan Woman’s Press Association, 
| held in Lansing June 12 and 13, it was 
| announced that eight Michigan women 

own and edit their own papers. These 

are Mrs. Ethelyn Clough, of the Brooklyn 
| Exponent; Miss Carrie Jackson, of the 
Milford Times; Mrs. T. S. Applegate, of 
| the Adrian Times, the only woman in the 
| State who owns and publishes a daily 
| paper; Mrs. Hattie Winters, of the Hills- 
| dale County News; Mrs. W. E. Marvin of 
| the Utica Sentinel ; Mrs. Mabel L. Ayres, 





years ago in Kansas, to make laws that 


of the Trenton Gazette ; Miss Myrtle M. 





| and 120 acres of farming land, besides 


Maxwell, of the Onstead News; Miss | $40 000 in cash. All this, with the appro- 


Emma E. Bower, of the Ann Arbor Demo- 
crat. In addition to these Mrs. M. E. C. 


priation trom Legislature, which is now 
available, will put the school on a solid 


Bates is joint owner and editor of the | financial basis. 


| Grand Traverse Jerald. Other active 
| newspaper workers mentioned were Miss 
| Mabel Bates of the Traverse City Herald ; 
| Mrs. M. L. Rayne, of the Detroit Free 
| Press; Mrs. E. E. Kellogg and Miss Emma 
| Shaw of Good Health, Battle Creek ; Miss 
| Florence Brooks, of the Jackson Patriot ; 
| Mrs. Florence Sprague, of the Grand 
Traverse Eagle; Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of 
the Charlotte Tribune; Mrs. Irma T. 
Jones, of Lansing, and Mrs. Alice E. 
Bartlett, ‘‘Birch Arnold,” of Detroit. 
Miss Bower the president, mentioned 
| the fact that Miss Gertrude Buck, of 
Kalamazoo, one of the youngest members 
of the association, has recently received 
an English fellowship at Chicago Uni- 
versity for the next collegiate year. But, 


establishment of a Suffrage News Bureau 
as an effective means of increasing the 
sentiment in favor of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, 

More potent than any other influence 
for the advancement of a cause is its dis- 
cussion by the press. If the woman’s 
press associations could inject into the 
journalistic circulation of the country a 
persistent vein of equal suffrage senti- 
ment, other propaganda would be almost 
unnecessary. 

The way in which one just-minded man 
regarded the laws as they apply to Michi- 
gan women is illustrated by the following 
copy of the will of the late Lewis Briggs 
of Livonia: 


As i and my dearly beloved wife, 
Hanna E. Briggs, commenced our married 
life with very limited means and by our 
joint effort have accumulated some prop- 
| erty, and in case of my death she could 
| control only a small portion of said prop- 
| erty, while in case of her death the law 
would give me absolute control of all, 
therefore, believing that she, by her in- 
dustry, frugality and economy has con- 
tributed her full share in the accumulation 
of said property, I do ordain that my wife 
shall have all my property, except my 
watch, which I give to my son F. Mark- 
ham Briggs. 


Associations of workingmen in Michi- 
gan, as elsewhere, usually hold just ideas 
of woman’s rights. The Socialists of 
Detroit requested Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins 
to address them at their May meeting. 
She had a refined and appreciative audi- 
ence. Among other good things, she said 
| to them: 


There is something stronger and nobler 
than greed working through human lives, 
though many do not believe it. That bet- 
ter something is human sympathy —a 
brother feeling toward our kind, which 
develops in large natures into an interest 
| in the whole race. All the great move- 
ments agitating the world to-day, the 
labor question, the temperance question, 
| woman suffrage, the liberal religious 

movement—all have in them this element, 
this kernel of goodness; they are all tend- 
ing to the same end—a better condition 
for the human race. Mistakes may be 
made sometimes by the workers on these 
various lines, but the motive is no mis- 
take. It is the saving principle of human 
progress. Among these various ques- 
tions none has in it more certain promise 
of good than the enfranchisement of 
woman. It bas in it so much evident 
justice, fairness, and common sense, and 
it reaches all the race, since women are 
the mothers and wives of men, what af- 
fects them affects men as well. I am glad 
to see that your organization recognizes 
the importance of woman suffrage, and 
adopts its principles. The race cannot 
move onward and upward and leave its 
women behind. Some have fancied it 
could. In the past women have not been 
| educated and given opportunities equal to 
their brothers. But there will always be 
a balt and a hitch in human progress, if 
women do not keep pace with the moving 
column. Who can tell bow many of the 
setbacks have been occasioned hecause 
the mothers have been left out of the 
scheme? If you would have a race of 
noble men —honest, courageous, large- 
minded—you must first have a race of 
noble and free mothers. This movement 
for the education and enfranchisement of 
women means to the world a nobler race 
of men. In the progress of this labor 
question in which you are so deeply in- 
terested, and in which we are all involved, 
there may come a day when the yotes of 
women will be needed to settle some vexed 
question for you, and my earnest wish is, 
when in the future (the near future I 
hope) an Amendment to the Constitution 
of Michigan granting women the ballot 
shall be submitted to the men of Michigan 
that every man of you will vote and work 
for it. You will thus be doing a great 
service to humanity. H.J. BOWTELL. 
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OUR ALABAMA LETTER, 














NEw DECATUR, JUNE 29, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At last Alabama is to have a Girls’ In- 
dustrial School. It will be located in the 
central and beautiful litle town of Monte- 
valle, whose citizens have given a hand- 
| some four story brick building surrounded 
| by a twenty acre grove for school pur- 
| poses. They have further given five at- 
| tractive residences for the use of the 
| professors, and will build for the school 
| an appropriate dormitory, at the public 
expense. They have added, also, a dona- 
tion of 160 acres of valuable cowl lands 








| Miss Julia Tutweiler, for many years 
at the head of the Girls’ Normal School 
at Livingston, Ala., has been elected prin- 
cipal. Miss Tutweiler is well known, 
not only for her ability as an educator, 
but for her interest in prison reform. She 
was one of the first persons in Alabama 
to agitate the subject of industrial educa- 
tion for girls. While rather conservative, 
she is fully impressed with the need of 
all possible educational advantages for 
| women. Her election gives general satis- 
| faction. I quaked in my boots for fear 
bnew important position would be given 








; to some narrow-headed man with a 


‘*Rev.” before his name, and I feel like 
singing Hosanna to think it has fallen to 


best of all, the president recommended the | Mize Tutweller. 


I have been incensed all through the 
month of June, at the theologians of 
every shade of faith. From Louisville to 
New Orleans, the ‘‘sweet girl graduate” 
at commencement day has had to listen 
to their platitudes. There seems to have 
been almost a conspiracy among the 
august reverends, so uniformly have 
they derounced the “progressive” and 
lauded the ‘‘I’m-a-vine” woman. 

There is no other news of special 
moment. The incessant rains of May and 
June have kept suffragists as well as 
other workers from making any demon- 
strations. However, we are at work on 
the woman’s tax list, and later on we hope 
to give an entertainment to secure funds 
for the National-American W. S. A. 

If you do not hear from me again this 
summer, you will know I[ am at the moun- 
tains breathing the balsamic odors of the 
pine, and forgetting that there is such a 
thing as tyranny or injustice in the world. 

ELLEN STEPHENS HILDRETH. 
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KANSAS PLAN OF WORK. 
EUREKA, KAN., JUNE 25, 1895. 
Rditors Woman s Journai: 


Ata recent meeting of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Kansas the enclosed 
resolutions and plan of work were adopted, 
and I was instructed to request their pub- 
lication in the WOMAN's JOURNAL. 

(Mrs.) B. B. Barrp, 
Sec. 4th. Dist. E. 8. A. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, The decision against the en- 
frauchisement of the women of Kansas 
rendered by a majority of the men people 
of the State does not invalidate women’s 
claim to the ballot, neither does it weaken 
our belief in the righteousness of our 
cause, we declare our conviction that 
the vote on the Constitutional Amend- 
ment submitted in November last was not 
a fair expression of the sentiment of the 
State upon this question; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are and will be in this 
warfare to prosecute it to the end, which 
will be reached only when the women of 
Kansas sre permitted to exercise the rights 
of full-fledged citizenship. 

That as soon as the conditions prom- 
ise a chance of success we will ask for the 
re-submission of the woman suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Whereas, The members of our organi- 
zation are from all political parties, and 
all shades of religious belief; and 

Whereas, The Kansas Equal Suffrage 
Association, State, District, County, and 
Local—is and has been from the begianiag 
entirely non-partisan and non-sectarian ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That while we claim the full 
right and liberty of individuals to per- 
sonal political opinions and party rela- 
tions, we declare ourselves as an organiza- 
tion distinct and separate from political 
parties and without party afliliation. 

Whereas, The proposition of Mrs. Stan- 
ton to prepare, in conjunction with various 
associates, what she calls a ‘*‘Woman’s 
Bible,” has aroused much discussion and 
antagonism, and has caused our opposers 
to assert that woman suffrage means here- 
tical teaching and is running into infidel- 
ity, therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby declare from 
our actual knowledge of the advanced 
sheets of the work in progress, that we 
know that Mrs. Stanton’s work is not 
making over the Bible, but is simply and 
only a commentary on such passages as 
have been, by reason of the bias of com- 
mentators, construed to the discredit of 
woman. 

Resolved, That we disapprove of the 
effort being made to abolish Article III of 
the State Constitution. 


The following plan of work was 
adopted : 

PLAN OF WORK, 
ARTICLE I. 

We recommend that the plan of 
organization be left to the district or- 
ganizer; such plan to be approved by the 
executive committee. 

ARTICLE II. 

We urge all local and country clubs to 
resume their work, to push it with vigor, 
and to adopt and pursue some course of 
study whose object is the education of the 
members in the science of government. 

ARTICLE III. 

We recommend that an effort be made 
to extend the circulation of equal 
suffrage newspapers, especiliy HE 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL The Woman's Column, 
and The Woman's Tribune. 

(Continued on Fifth Page.) 
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LITERARY N OTICES. 


‘*PROLONGATION OF LIFE AND PERPETU- | 
ATION OF YOUTH,” is the subject of an | 
essay by Havilah Squiers; and a still 
more practical and impressive one by | 
Mrs. Havilah Squiers, before the Social 
and Economic Club of Chicago, treats | 
of Criminal Reform. She says: 
Legislation is making criminals. A | 

saloon licensed and protected by the gov- 

ernment sells to a man liquor which crazes | 
him and makes him a fiend. Then he is | 
placed as a criminal ina prison. Having 
served his sentence, he should not be 
thrown out empty-handed. He should at 
least be given some kind of a chance to 
earn his living honestly, not driven to 
steal to keep from starving. 


She adds: 

Women ought to demand the control of 
all money set apart by the State for crime, 
reform, and education. The only hope 
for reform must come through the women. 


Four YEARS OF NOVEL READING. An | 
account of an experiment in populariz- | 
ing the study of Fiction, edited with an 
introduction by Richard G. Moulton, | 
M. A. Ph. D., professor of literature in | 
the University of Chicago. Boston: | 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1895. Price, 50 | 
cents. | 
‘Fiction is truer than fact.”’ First class | 

novels are more authentic than most so- | 

called biographies. ‘The hero of the novel 

is the type of a class, concentrating i 

himself the essence of a hundre’ individ- | 

uals. In a mining town of Northumber- 

land, England, under the stimulus of a 

course of University Extension Lectures, | 

a Classical Novel-Reading Union was or- | 
anized. The record of four years’ work | 
s given in this volume. After an intro- | 

Gultien on **The Study of Fiction” by | 

Prof. Moulton, we have a brief history of | 

the Union, and four representative es- 

says: ‘*Why is Charles Dickens a More | 

Famous Novelist Than Charles Reade?” 

by Ellen Cumston; ‘*The Character “ot | 

Clara Middleton,” by Joseph Furney; | 

“The Ideal of Asceticism,” by Rev. C. G. | 

Hall; and ‘“*Character Development in 

Romola,” by Thomas Dawson. H. B. B. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF DAVID THOREAU, 
edited with an introduction and notes 
by F. B. Sanborn. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1895. Price, $1.50. 

This is a delightful book. Part 1 com- 
prises a sketch of Thoreau’s life up to 
twenty years of age, his letters to his 
brother John and sister Helen, an account 
of his early friendship and correspond- 
ence with Emerson and his family, and 
his Staten Island and New York letters. 
Part 2 describes his golden age of achieve- 
ment. Part 3 contains his letter on the 
shipwreck of Margaret Fuller, an essay on 
Love and Chastity, Moral Epistles, ex- 
cursions to Cape Cod, New Bedford, New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Monadnock and Minnesota, concluding 
with a touching account of his last illness 
and death. H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A FAIR EXCHANGE, 











A True Story. 





Grandma Altman, looking somewhat 
worried, came into the kitchen where Carl 
and his mamma were sitting. 

“What is the matter, grandma?” Carl 
asked, looking up from his slate. Mamma 
looked up, too, from the apples she was 
paring for supper. 

‘*Matter enough '” Grandma said. ‘*Top- 
knot is dead, and now we’ll have another 
flock of chickens to bring up by hand.” 

‘Dead! Topknot dead!” said mamma 
and Carl together... Topknot was a pet 
hen, and had just come off her nest with a 
beautiful brood of fifteen chickens. 

“Yes,” grandma said. ‘I noticed this 
morning that she was not well, and just 
now I found her lying dead, and all her 
little chicks crying around her. I suppose 
I shall have to bring them in.” And tak- 
ing a basket from the cellar-way, grandma 
left the room. : 

Mamma went on paring her apples, but 
Carl did not go back to his examples. He 
was thinking very earnestly about some- 
thing, mamma knew by the pucker in his 
forehead. 

‘*What’s puzzling you, Itttle man?” she 
asked. 

Carl looked up. ‘I was thinking how 
queer it is,” he said; ‘‘poor old Maria’s | 
been hunting her kittens all day and is so | 
lonesome, and now here are all these lit- 
tle chickens and no mamma.” 

Mamma smiled a little at Carl’s per- 
plexity—smiled, but did not laugh, and | 
just then grandma came in with her 
basketful of chickens. Such pretty little | 
yellow, downy things they were, with 
beady black eyes and yellow legs, but all 
peep—peeping, so sadly. 

She sat the basket down by the fire, and | 
went to fiod something with which to | 
cover the chicks. While she was gone 
Maria, the gray cat, came into the room. 
Maria had had a cunning family of three 
little kittens until that day, but mamma 
gave them away, and poor Maria was very | 
lonely without her babies. 

When shé came into the room and saw 
the basket in which her kittens had slept, 
she ran quickly to it, put her front paws 
on the edge, and was about to spring in, 
when she looked down and saw, instead 
of her babies, the little chickens. When 





THE WOMAN’S 


| she ran toward the basket, Carl had started | 
forward to stop her, but manma laid her | 
| hand on his arm. 

‘*Wait,”’ she said, ‘‘Maria won’t hurt the | 
chicks. 

Maria drew back, disappointed again. 
But for some reason, perhaps because she 
was discouraged about finding her kit- 
tens; or because she was sorry for the 
| chicks, soft, furry little things like her 
own babies; or because she herself was 
lonely and wanted something to love,— 
Carl and his mamma could only guess at 
the reason—she looked into the basket 
again, mewed, put one foot and then 
another in carefully, pushed the little 
chicks gently aside to make room for her- 
self, and then climbed in and curled 
around as many of the chicks as she 


satistied way. 
And the lonesome little chicks nestled 
up to her and cuddled into her soft fur, 
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| could, and began to purr in a perfectly | 


tucked their little heads under her neck | 


and her legs, and made soft little sleepy 
sounds and seemed quite happy. Mamma 
and Carl stood watching, afraid to say a 
word, for fear of spoiling the pretty sight 
before grandma came back. 

But Maria was not to be frightened 
away from her new family. She slept 
| with them all night, and in the morning, 
after they had all eaten bread and milk 
out of the same dish, she washed them 
well with her tongue, just as she would 
her kittens, and they did not seem to mind 
it at all. 

She then took them out in the yard, 
where they scratched and. chattered to 
their hearts’ content, or climbed and 
played over Maria as she lay under the 
bushes. ‘The more they played about her, 


| the happier she seemed to be, and if one 


wandered away she would go after it, 
calling it as she would her kittens. 

At noon Carl, who was looking for 
them, saw her bringing them to the house. 
They ran before her, and after, and at 
both sides, and even between her legs, 
and all the while she kept making the 
queer sound with which a cat calls her 
kittens. 

‘*T declare, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
to hear her cluck,” said grandma, who 
was looking. 

At night Maria brought them back to 
the basket, and Carl put them in, one by 
one. When the last one was in, she 
sprang in herself and nestled down among 
them. 

For over three months, until the chicks 
were feathered and large enough to roost 
with the old chickens, Maria took care of 
them, watching them all day, hovering 
them at night, washing them and tending 
them as carefully as she would ber kit 
tens. And every one of the fifteen grew 
and thrived, and seemed as happy with 
Maria as if she had been their own mother. 
—Fannie L. Brent, in Youth’s Companion. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘*‘T don’t believe that Jack will ever learn 
to dance.” 

‘*Worse than that—he will never learn 
not to attempt it!”"—Boston Budget. 


‘‘When are you coming out with me, 
Munny?’ ‘Not this morning, darling. 
I’ve too much to do!” “Oh, but you 
must, Munny. I’ve already put it in my 
new diary that you did!” 


Superintendent (to citizen sweeping the 
streets in the hot sun)—You’d better put 
on your hat, Mike. This blazing sunshine 
will affect your brains. 

Mike—Sure, do you think I’d be sweep- 
ing the streets, if | had any brains, sir? 


A little girl had a kitten. She was very 
fond of it, and it was a great delight to 
her to hear it purr. One night she was 
restless; and her mother said, ‘‘Cynthia, 
why don’t you lie still and go to sleep?” 
“I can’t,” answered the little one, ‘papa 
purrs so loud.” 


Lady (in a crowded street car)—Thank 
you, sir; but I don’t like to deprive you 
of your comfortable seat. 

Gallant Jrishman (who had risen to offer 
a seat)—Be th’ powers, ma’am, it was 
comfortable no longer when Oi saw you 
standin.’ 

A little Parisian, Gontran by name, was 
taken out to see a regiment marching 
past, with a band of music at its head. 
‘Oh, it’s fine!” he said, clapping his hands ; 
“but what’s the good of all those fellows 
who aren’t playing any instrument?’— 


| Youth's Companion. 


“IT suppose,” said the man from the 
effete East, ‘‘that you do not allow the 
preachers out your way to make any refer- 
ence to the golden streets?’ ‘You are 
just about as near right as the average 


‘sometimes envy the city people = 
come here with nothing to do but rec 
ate?” ‘No,’ replied Farmer Covatenel, 
‘“*[ dunno’s Ido. I swing the scythe till 
I get right tired an’ ’magine it lorn ten- 
nis, an’ set out on the front porch ter get 
bit by the mersquiters of evenin’s an’ 
manage ter have "bout ez good atime as 
the rest of ’em.’’— Union Signal. 





A GOOD appetite and refreshing sleep 
are essential to health of mind and body, 
and these are given by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 








| goldbug is,” retorted the Denver man 
“Phat is all we think the stuff is fit for— | KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
| to walk on.’’—Jndianapolis Journal. Canton Junction, Mass. 
‘‘Don’t you,” said the summer boarder, | segs 
| ‘COUNSEL TO PARENTS 





BOSION, SATURDAY, 


JULY 6, 1895. 


| WALTER BAKER & | C0. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS “AND CHOCOLATES 


. Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


iW In Europe and America, 


U nlike the Du Dutch Process, no Alkae 
lies or other Chemicals or Dygs are 

used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. - DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 








ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





(From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of “The Oxford.” 
Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 

For the past two and a years we have 
used your Padding for use in our Dining 
Rooms, for table padding, and I am so 
much pleased with the result that I wish 
to make a purchase for the ‘‘Pemberton” 
at Hull. ‘The amount needed is uncertain 
at present, but please send me figures for 
54-inch goods. Yours truly, 

F. W. GASKILL | 








INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding | 
At allthe leading dry goods houses | 





Write us for samples and catalogue 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Pice, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 








& —_ Patter IIs 


| Beacon St., Boston. 
Vail Orders Promptly Fillet.4 








EDUCATIONAL. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


With Catalogue of 6,000 Names and Appendix, 
now ready and for sale at W. B. CLARKE'S, 
340 Washington Street. Price $1. Or sent to 








| any address by writing to 


THOMAS CUSHING, 
170 Newbury Street, Boston. 





qivastaxons COLLEGE, SWaRTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fullparticu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 





— FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
| ville, Elmira, Syracuse Roc hester, W atertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, T oronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points. 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


ns 1 M. Mail and Passenger. 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
to Troy and Saratoga. 
* Sundays only. Accommodations 
for Troy and Albany. 
i. ” Passenger accommodation. 
” Daily. Fast Exp:ess. 
» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 
Pacitic Express. 
Stoening cars Boston to Chicago 


7.00 P.M. 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
bure and intermediate stations,'see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston, 

For maps, trrouglif time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping-car accommodations, or further infor 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 


3, 


| Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 


way Street, Boston, 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
July Ist, 1895. 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 WashingtonStreet. Depot 
foot Sommer Street, Boston. 

-R. BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass'rAgent 








Wheel Chairs 


FOR SALE and T0 BENT, 


——ALL KINDS OF— 


INVALID FURNITURE. 


Repairing, 
Cleansing from Moths. 
Any 


order by 


zie |8.0. SMALL:& CO. 


90 Canal eandentade Boston. 


BES7«ON EARTH- 
wiKERSE eee 







THis OUT mane Us With —~4 
a & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
ao NCHS a 


T_—— ro 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortlowa 


Mor ~ene tHabit Cared in lv 
Pi Mieets ay No pay till cnred. 
p? S-STE PHENGS, Lebanon.3o > 





article of Furniture made to | 


Rae 
a7 Ne: Ss OF EVERY STYLE AND KIND 
og. SAP 
‘ \ Cut to order while you walt. 
‘ Walsts, Jackets, Skirts, Sleeves or | 
Capes, }) cents ea-h. Sults, $1.00. | 
ze" Remember, we cut to actual | 
measures. 


PITTOCK’S DRESS - CUTTING SCHOOL. 


New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL. 


Dr. Gray's Quest. B Francis H. UxpEkwoop 
D., author of *“Quabbin,” “The Poet ano the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,” etc, = = 


"Lh, inbe th Wilson, & Daughter of New Hemp 


ay By E.iza NELSON BLair (Mre. Henry W. 
$1.50. 


af LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
| 





| Neighbor Jackweod. By J. T. Trowsriper. New 
| ane revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter aud portrait. $1.5 
| Readings fromthe ola English Dramatists. 
| By CaTHerine Mary REIGNOLDS.WinseLow (Mrs. Ir- 
ving W inelo awh, With notes. Two volumes. Cloth, 
gilt top, 3 


Pocket aenee to the Common Land Birds of 
New England, Contetasn full description, key 

| and literary references. y M.A WILcox, Professor 
of Zoology, Welk sley C olive. ‘econ net. 


Make. Wey %r she King. Rev. Fiavivs J. Broper 
. dD. -25. 


| A strong series of revival sermons. 


| The Watch Fires of °26. SAMUEL ADAMS 

DRAKE, author of ‘ Our Colonial Homes,’ “Nooks 
and Corners of New England Coast,” “Decisive 
abent oun. American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
abou 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Evermir T. Tom 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.’ ius. 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and bis compan- 
ions in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


Inthe Saddle. Py OLiver Ortic. Being the second 
volume in the series, Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes. 


Across Indin, or Live Boys in. ghe Far East. 
By OLiVER Optic, Illustrated. $1. 


The Stors of Patriot's Day.. 
Concord. By Groros J. VARNEY. 
SU cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schools, societies and others, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19th of Apr I 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
— Boy. By Sormim May. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


niform with “Wee cages,” in the series entitled 
be i itele Prudy’ 8 Children 


HISTORICA L HANDBOOKS. 


Reteroure Handbook of American History. 

the Liprary Metnop. For Secondary Schools. 

Period of the Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtR. 5) cents. net. 


The Study of Enelich History. By the Lapora- 
TORY MeTnop, By Mary E. WiLpErR. 40 cents net, 


Reference Handbeok of Roman Bigory. By 
the LABRATCRY MkeTEOD. By CaRoLing W. TRASK. 
40 cents net. 
In Press—Rk# FERENCE HANDBOOK OF GREEK HisTORY. 


These manuals, prepsred by the authors for use in 
their*classrooms a ed 6 pay of such value that many 
edycators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Git 


Because I Love You. Edited by Anya E. Ma 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth, white ‘and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Foome. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5v 


In Wild Rose Time. 
author of “Larry, et 
“Osborne of Arrochar, » 
Country,” ete. $1.50. 
Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 


by Epnau D. CHENeY. seusecs edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.5 


The Boy’s Own Guide to Fichin 


Making. and Fieh Breeding. 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. $1.5 


Lente ton and 
Cloth, illustrated. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 


By AMANDA M, Peat 
a Wray’s New Name 
“Claudia,” “In the King’s 


Tackle 
iy Joun Ham 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 544.; 

t. These bonds are amply secured by} 


FIRST MORTGAGESION REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of 100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, 


_ Office, Sit Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


Mother 
and Babe. 


An important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 


for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N. 


NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 




















| EXGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for al] Illustrative Pamphlet. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journa) Office. Boston. Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, ALICE STONE BLACKWBLL, and Lvoy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman’s JoURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents 
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The Woman's Journal. 
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Checks and ‘drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Let- 
ters containing remittances should be addressed to 
Box 3638, or to the office of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered willbe 
at the risk of the sender. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
it advocates. 


2 
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TO OHIO SUFFRAGISTS, 
4 





Ata meet fe of the Executive Committee of 
the Ohio W %A., last October, it was resolv.d 
to propose to the next annual convention of the 
Association an serfs of Article LV. of the 
constitution, whereby the word ‘‘counties’’ sball 
be substituted for'‘congressional districts,’’ thus 
making counties the basis of the organization of 
the State. KATHARINE B. CLAYPOLE, 

' Rec. Sec. O. W.S. A. 


——__- er 


A.C, A, ANNUAL MEETING. 


By invitation ot Wi Ohio Branch, the 
annual meeting of the Aésociation of Col- 


legiate Alump:e “a held in Cleve- 





land, O., Oct. 24, 25\and 26, 1895. The 
biennial election of offiters will take place. 
In addition to the repdyts snd papers on 
the special work of the Association, 
papers on ‘Creative Literary Power in 
College Women” and ‘The Duty of Col- 
lege Women to the Public Schools” will 
be presented. A detailed programme will 
be issued in September. 
MARION TALBOT, Sec. 
University of Chicago, June 25, 189.5. 
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THE SHAM REFERENDUM. 


If anyone doubted the motive of the 
conspiracy to befog the issue of woman 
suffrage by the proposed sham referen- 
dum, the Boston Sunday Herald of June 
30 lets the cat out of the bag by the fol- 
lowing audacious proposition : 


‘*‘We do not understand that they (the 
women who are opposed to woman suf- 
frage) are called upon to express an 
opinion. This is the reverse of the saying 
that silence gives consent, for, fairly con- 
strued, silence by women on the matter 
of female suffrage means dissent. Ac- 
cording to the last cflicial report, there 
were in Massachusetts in round numbers 
630,000 polls, that is, persons whom the 
assessors assessed—a class that includes 
both naturalized and unnaturalized citi- 
zens, and males of twenty years of age or 
over. It is probably safe to say that there 
is an equal number of naturalized and un- 
naturalized women and females of twenty 
years of age or over resident in this State. 
The aggregate male vote cast in Massa- 
chusetts runs all the way from 355 000 for 
Governor in 1894 to 391,000 cast for presi- 
dential electors in 1892. But if the aver- 
age vote is called 378,000, it would be just 
60 per cent. of the number of assessed 
polls. The possible female vote on the 
question of female suflrage may, there- 
fore, be said to be 60 per cent. of the en- 
tire female population of the State of 
twenty years of age or upward, and this, 
as we have said, is at least as large as the 
male population, in fact, a little larger. 
Unless approximately 190,000 women vote 
in favor of female suffrage at the next 
State election, it can be said that the ma- 
jority of women themselves are not in 
favor of this change, for those who pro- 
test against voting by staying at home 
and Lot voting may be fairly counted as 
much in the negative as if they came to 
the polls and threw a negative vote. 
How large the suftragist vote will be it is 
impossible to predict, but in our opinion 
it will fall greatly below the figures we 
have just stated.” 

This is the most surprising case of 
“hedging” on record. The Herald knows 
perfectly well that the women in favor of 
suffrage are ten times as numerous as the 
women who are opposed. But it also 
knows that a majority of women are in- 
different, and women, like men, cannot be 
induced to register and vote on a mere ex- 
pression of opinion which will make no 
change in their legal status. So it coolly 
suggests that unless 190,000 women vote 
in favor, the majority staying at home and 
not voting should be counted in the nega- 
tive! 

And yet, if it werea real referendum ir 
the shape of a constitutional amendment, 


a majority of the votes actually cast on 
the question would decide in the affirma- 
tive. H. B. B. 
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CONTEMPT FOR WOMEN, 


Underlying the opposition to woman 
suffrage is contempt for woman—contempt 
for her intellect,her character and her abil- 
ity. The Boston Duily Journal, a virulent 
opponent of woman suffrage,seldom speaks 
of women without a sneer. In its issue 
of June 29, under the heading of ‘‘Twelve 
Women in a Box,” it has the following 
leading editorial : 


Over there in Kentucky. where blue 
grass waves and whiskey flows as from 
natural wells, a jilted man applied in the 
court for justice. He was willing to for- 
give the scorner and marry her, in 
spite of her vacillation and broken vow. 
She would not have him, nor did she deign 
to state her objections. He demanded, 
then, substantial damages for loss of 
time, ruin following enforced change of 
plans, general waste of patience and tissue. 
And the judge said that such a case should 
be tried before a jury of women, and he 
would fain see such a jury in the box. 
This judicial saying was telegraphed all 
over the country. The rest is silence. 
No one here seems to know whether the 
case was even tried with the ordinary, 
traditional jury. 

What were the motives of the judge in 
desiring such a jury? How would such a 
jury have decided the rights and the 
wrongs in the case? These are interest- 
ing, yea, vital questions, appealing irre- 
sistibly to men who see with apprehen- 
sion the steady march of women toward 
what they are pleased to call their rights. 

Did the judge think such a suit un- 
worthy the consideration of grown men? 
Did he fear that male jurors would be 
prejudiced against a man who regarded 
his persoral love as something to be 
weighed in the balance against gold—or 
rather silver, to speak more sympatheti- 
cally and with greater feeling for local 
color? Was he merely a jesting Pilate? 
Or did he say to himself, ‘These women 
can tell at a glance whether the man has 
really lost anytring substantial’? 

And yet what man of you would con- 
seut in such a case to be tried by such a 
jury? No one; unless he is a fop. sure of 
his beauty, conscious that he is irresisti- 
ble. For the woman who would serve on 
the jury would probably not regard mar- 
riage as the one important event in life. 
She would undoubtedly say: ‘'What a 
bother about a little thing! Was she 
bound to take him because he wasted his 
time in courting her, gave her presents, 
talked about a happy future, and in such 
ways amused himzelf? Has not woman 
the recognized, inalienable right to change 
her mind? As long as she changed it 
before and not after the wedding cere- 
mene. the plaintiff has no cause of com- 
plaint.” 

Oa the other hand, among twelve womer, 
there would be some sentimentalists. If 
the defendant should be of rare beauty, 
she would be at once viewed with sus- 
picion. She would be accused of encour- 
aging the poor fcllow, luring him on to 
loss of farm through negligence incurred 
by following her about, inability to work 
after sleepless nights of doubt and anxiety. 
Nor would plainness of face, awkward- 
ness of movement, bring commiseration. 
She would be charged with the greater 
boldness; she would be considered as the 
pursuer, not the pursued. 

Evidence would not be considered in 
any event. The jurywomen would say, 
‘Have we not eyes? Can we not read 
character? Do you not know by looking 
at him that he isa scamp? Can’t you see 
that she is a brazen hussy? Pooh! his 
presents are worth nothing. Loss of 
time! If he hadn’c been calling on her, he 
would have been at the grocery. No 
wonder that she wanted to grab him; she 
never’d get another chance.” So there 
would be constant play of battledoor and 
shuttlecock. Discussion would break ou; 
during the examination of the witnesses. 
In vain the judge would pound the desk. 

O: let us grant that judge and oflicers 
were successful in keeping order during 
the proceedings; that the planti{! un- 
burdened his heart ; that the defendant 
alternately sniffed and wept; that the 
counsel answered all the requirements and 
tests of Western oratory; that the judge 
charged the jury with a full appreciation 
of the gravity of this conflict between the 
sexes. Would justice be awarded? Do 


b | : 
you say that the women would stand by | question of expediency whether or not all | 


their sister in her liberty of choice? Do 
you say that they wou!d support the man 
in his declaration of the worth of a wo 
man’s love ? 

No. Justice would not be awarded. 
Neither the plaintiff nor the defendant 
would be cheered by the verdict. Do 
you suppose for a moment that twelve 
jurywomen could agree upon any verdict? 
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founders of our democratic experiment. 
They believed in the ultimate triumph of 
principles, and were not afraid to say so to 
the world. When they declared that men 
were created equal, they meant that in the 
universe of God every human being should 
come into existence with the same rights 
to ‘‘iife, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.”” Who dares sfli:m that they should 
not? If Massachusetts furnished the great 
scoffer at the declaration, she more than 
atoned by abe oe | also a greater de- 
fender in Ralph Waldo Emerson. Instead 
of ‘glittering generalities,” he recognized 
its truths as ‘blazing ubiquities,” leaving 
to his couotrymen the still necessary in- 
junction : 
“Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue.”’ 

When we contrast the noble and pro- 
gressive tone of the six thoughtful Globe 
editorials with such stuff as we have 
quoted above from the Journal, is it any 
wonder that the Globe distances its com- 
petitors in circulation? The people are 
not cynics or Sadducees. They know 
their friends. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE ADVOCACY BELPS NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

The Boston Daily Globe has been for 
many years an outspoken advocate of wo- 
man suffrage. In doing so it has shown 
the courage and independence which 
befits a great newspaper. And to-day 
the Globe not only has the largest paid 
circulation in New England, but it has 
such a long lead that it makes the follow- 
ing proposition : 

If the cash receipts from circulation of 
the Daily Globe and of the Sunday Globe 
are not each greater than the combined 
cash receipts of any other three Boston 
daily newspapers, or of any other three 
Boston Sunday newspapers, we will pay 
$5,000 to the leading charities of the city. 
We are ready to compare books with any 
of our contemporaries to show that this 
claim is sound and certain. 

The May averages: Sunday Globe 199,- 
402; of the Daily Globe 178,841. 

We commend this coincidence to the 
Daily Herald and Daily Journal, who have 
not favored woman suffrage and cannot 
match these figures, with the friendly 
suggestion, ‘‘Go and do likewise.” 

‘*For in all time and through all human story 

The path of duty is the way to glory.” 

H.B B. 
Or 


RIGHT AND EXPEDIENCY. 

Ex. Gov. Long has well said that the 
argument against woman suffrage is like 
a bag of feathers; you may pummel it 
all day, and it remains a bag of feathers 
still. There is no solidity in it, yet you 
can make no impression upon it. The 
method of argument used by the average 
opponent of equa) rights is identical with 
that of James II., as described by Macau- 
lay. It was the habit of King James, he 
says, to make some entirely unfounded 
assertion, and, after his councillors had 
respectfully demonstrated that it was not 
true, to assert it again, in exactly the 
same words. It is no wonder that a 
monarch so impervious to reason had 
finally to be dethroned. 

Miss M’intyre continues: 

Since women have not—for men have 
not—any natural right to vote, and can- 
not claim it on the ground of taxation 
without representation, it remains to be 
seen whether they can demand it on the 
ground of expediency. The pointing out 
of benefits always rests with those who 
demand a radical change in a system of 
government; and not pointing out only, 
but proving. 


From the suffragists’ point of view, 





this is begging the whole question. Miss 

M’Intyre has asserted that nothing is a 

patural right, unless it belongs to all | 
human beings under all circumstances, | 
irrespective of age, sanity, intelligence or 
moral character ; that suffrage cannot bea 
natural right, since children, idiots, crimi- 
nale, etc., are properly debarred from it; 
and that therefore it must be a mere 


women shall be debarred. 

But this is what a certain professor used 
to call “a nonscquitur by a thousand 
miles.”’ To make the argument valid, we 
should have to say: ‘Natural rights are 


| universal and inalienable; and there are | 


It is no wonder that editors who so, 


lightly esteem the womanhood of America 
are opposed to woman suilrage. But how 
can our Massachusetts remonstrants, 
with any sense of self-respect, submit to 
be so misrepresented ? One would think 
that such an editorial would open their 


no rights except natural rights. Suftrage 
is not a natural right, therefore it is not a 
right at all; and the whole question re- 
solves itself into one of expediency.” But | 
it canrot be seriously maintained that | 


| there are no rights except such as are | 


| ities are rightfully imposed upon minors, 


eyes to the meauing of the opposition to | 


their enfranchisement. 

The Boston Daily Globe of June 30, on 
the other hand, prints six leading editori- 
als on the question ‘‘Are All Men Created 
Equal?” ty William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Ellen Batelle Dietrick, Rev. A. A. Berle 
(Boston’s 4th of July orator), Abner C. 
Goodell, Jr. (editor of Province Laws), 
J.M. D’Almeida (vice-consul of Portugal) 
and W. L. Crossman (secretary of Massa- 
chusetts Single-Tax League.) 

In his editorial Mr. Garrison says: 





Jefferson and his compeers were no 
fools. There were no keener students of 
history and governments than these astute 


universal and inalienable. Many disabil- | 
insane persons and criminals that could 

not rightfully be imposed upon the great | 
mags of sane and law-abiding adults. If | 
Miss M’Intyre’s reasoning were sound, the | 
exclusion of any class of citizens from | 
suffrage could never be unjust, but only 
inexpedient. Yet who doubts that the | 
political disabilities formerly imposed 

upon Roman Catholics in England were | 
unjust? Who doubts that they were re- | 
moved because the conscience of England | 
came to perceive them to be unjust, not | 
because it had been conclusively proved | 
in advance that the Catholics would make 

better voters than the Protestants, or 

that their admission to the suffrage would | 





benefit the community? Who doubts that 
the cigil and political disabilities now im- 
posed upon the Jews in certain European 
countries are unjust, and not merely inex- 
pedient? Nothing could be more puerile 
than the objection, ‘But civil and political 
disabilities are imposed upon minors, 
therefore there can be no injustice in im 
posing them upon Roman Catholics and 
Jews. The pointing out of benefits 
always rests with those who demand a 
radical change in asystem of government; 
and not pointing out only, but proving. 
In order to justify the enfranchisement of 
Roman Catholics and Jews, it ought first 
to have been proved conclusively that 
their voting would result in definite bene- 
fit to the community.” 

The suffragists agree with the remon- 
strants that anyone may be excluded from 
suffrage for good cause; but most of us 
believe that the exclusion of any large 
class of citizens without good cause is not 
only inexpedient, but distinctly unjust. 
Most of us believe, also, that the enfran- 
chisement of women would be eminently 
expedient, and that its results elsewhere 
have shown this; and we are perfectly 
willing to argue that branch of the sub- 
ject. But we protest against ruling out 
the element of right, which is the most 
fundamental element in any question. 

Miss M’Iotyre. in discussing this subject 
verbally, once said she thought the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage had been misled 
by the analogy of the anti slayery move- 
ment and the movement for the higher 
education of women. In each of these 
questions, she said, a moral principle was 
involved, and so the advocates of suffrage, 
many of whom had also been abolitionists 
and advocates of the higher education, 
had got into the habit of arguing things 
from a moral standpoint, a method which 
was not applicable to the suffrage ques- 
tion, because this was purely a matter of 
expediency, with no moral principle in- 
volved. I think 1 quote her meaning 
accurately ; if not, I will cheerfully sub- 
mit to correction. 

But it must be remembered that the 
pro-slavery party and the opponents of 
education for women held all along that 
there was no moral principle involved, or 
that, if there was any, it was all on their 
side. They claimed that education was to 
be conceded or forbidden solely according 
to its results ; and that, before introducing 
a revolutionary change in the age-long 
education (or non-education) of girls, it 
must be conclusively demonstrated in ad- 
vance that distinct benefits would result, 
and not the disasters which the majority 
of men, and of women as well, regarded 
as inevitable. And the pro-slavery party 
reiterated ad nauseam that slavery was 
‘purely an economic, not a moral ques- 
tion.’’ 

The fact that most of the surviving 
abolitionists and advocates of the higher 
education are suffragists merely shows 
that those who were clear-sighted to dis- 
cern a moral principle then are clear- 
sighted to discern one still. A. 8. B. 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 


A friend in New York State writes: 


Please send me another JOURNAL of 
June 29:h. I happen to know the speaker 
of the Assembly in West Virginia, and I 
have sent him my copy with the article 
about the trafli: in young girls marked, 
and have written a strong appeal for his 
influence in having an investigation. 

[ tel) you this to show that all the time it 
does good for you to bring such things to 
light. I don’t know that he will do any- 





thing, but [am glad to be able to stir him | 


up a littleon the subject. 
what we should do without the JOURNAL, 
anyway. We take the good things week 
after week without even a ‘*Thank you,”’ 
but I suppose there is more real gratitude 
for them scattered over the country than 
you who do the work can ever know. 


— ~®———————— 


LECTURES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


of 1895 will begin Wednesday afternoon, 
July 17. The course will be upon ‘'The 
Puritans in Old England,” the several 
lectures being as follows: 


July 17, “John Hooper, the First Puri- 
tan,” Edwin D. Mead. 

July 24, ‘“*Cambridge, the Puritan Uni- 
versity,’’ William Everett. 

July 31, “Sir John Eliot and the House 
of Commons,” Prof. Albert B. Hart. 

August 7, “John Hampden and the 


| Ship Money,” Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus. 


August 14, ‘John Pym and the Grard 
Remonstrance,”’ Rev. John Cuckson. 

August 21, “Oliver Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth,” Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. 

August 28, ‘‘John Milton, the Puritan 
Poet,’’ John Fiske. 

September 3, ‘‘Sir Harry Vane in Old 
England and New England,” Prof. James 
K. Hosmer. 

Free tickets for the course are furnished 
to all young people under twenty, apply- 
ing in their own handwriting to the ‘‘Di- 
rectors of the Old South Work, Old South 
Meeting House, Boston,” with one-cent 
stamp enclosed. A limited number of 
tickets will be sold to adults for $1.50; 
and free tickets are furnished to teachers. 


lL don’t know | 


A MISSISSIPPI GIRL ABROAD. 
U. S. M. S. “BERLIN,” JuNnE 14, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The last week in May I left my home 
in Mississippi for New York, to attend 
the farewell meetings in honor of the del- 
egates going to the World’s Convention 
of the W. C. T. U. in London, England. 

A pleasant episode of the j »urney was a 
delay of nearly two hours at Effingham, 
Ill. To my surprise I was greeted at the 
station by Mrs. Kepler, president of the 
local W. C. T. U., who entertained me at 
her home until train time. She and her 
husband are such remarkable people that 
they deserve to go on record. Soon after 
they were married, Mr. Kepler, who i3 a 
lawyer, insisted that his wife should take 
a course in jurisprudence. After reading 
for a year and a half under his supervision 
she went to the Union College of Law at 
Chicago, which is connected with the 
Northwestern University, and in nine 
months took her degree. They practised 
together for awhile, but she fiaally felt 
called to philanthropic work, and gave up 
her legal profession. Mr. and Mrs. Kep- 
ler have been true yoke-fellows all along 
the line. For years they have travelled 
together and spoken for prohibition. 
This situation of perfect equality between 
wife and husband is ideal, a foregleam of 
the coming of that longed-for time in the 
social, business and political kingdoms, 
when there shall be no difference in 
‘‘spheres” for men and women, but they 
shall be one in purpose and sympathy. 

While crossing New York Bay, my 
friend, who had met me at the ferry, 
pointed to the statue of Liberty that rose 
grandly into view from Bedlow’s Island, 
and irquired innocently: ‘‘Did you ever 
notice that in sculpture it is always a 
woman who is represented as enlighten- 
ing the world, or put in other positions of 
action or motion, while the figur2s of men 
are at rest?” 

The meetings at Prohibition Park, 
which has been fitly called the temper- 
ance crank’s heaven, were admirably 
planned by Mrs. Ella A. Boole. A de- 
lightful reception was given to the W. C. 
T. U. visitors at her home. At a lunch in 
the Park Hotel the toasts, ‘‘The Coming 
Man,” ‘‘The New Woman,” ‘‘The W. C. 
T. U,, Press,” ‘The W. C. T. U.,” “The 
Pilgrims,” “The Prohibition Party,” 
‘The Y Branch and Annexation” were 
given and happily responded to by emi- 
nent guests. The whole convention was 
a charming conception and was thor- 
oughly enjoyed, especially by the women 
who were soon to cross the sea. 

June 5, at4P. M., the steamer Berlin 
moved out from New York harbor in a 
glow of sunshine. Hundreds of friends 
stood on the pier waving their handker- 
chiefs to the passengers, who leaned over 
the bulwarks and watched them with 
yearning eyes until the growing distance 
hid them from view. Then followed a 
rush for chairs, a diving into trunks for 
suitable clothing for the voyage, 
greeting of stateroom companions, and 
general adjustment to environments. 
Later the dining-saluon wa3 the source of 
attraction, to some of us for the first and 
last time. Life upon the ocean wave was 
delightful for fifteen hours to me. Dur- 
ing the night a heavy fog settled upon 
the waters, the fog horn blew sbrilly 
every few moments, and the ship moved 
slowly. The fog and the horn-blowing 
continued through two following days. 
The captain stayed at his post during all 
the weary hours without a moment’s 
sleep, having his meals carried up to him. 
He feared coming in contact with ‘ships 
that pass in the night.” During all this 
time the ocean was calm and unruflled, 
but black and sullen looking. The third 
morning brought the sutshine, which has 
continued nearly ever since. Seasickness 
came with the dawn of the first day. 
The passengers sat on deck, wrapped in 
heavy rugs, too miserable to speak, too 


The O88 Goats Lecteces for the eamener inert to move except to rush madly to the 


side of the ship every few moments to 
pay atribute to Neptune. Deck stewards 
moved to and fro dispensing beef tea and 


| hard tack, arranging head-rests, and mak- 





irg the situation easy for the sufferers. 

The monotony was broken Sunday 
morning by services held at 11 o’clock in 
the dining-saloon, where a sermon was 
preached by Rev. Mr. Morris of Boston 
University. In the afternoon Mother 
Prindle, of the Florence Crittenden Mis- 
sion of New York, spoke to the steerage 
passengers, and at night another meeting 
was held among the first-cabin travellers. 
The ship, which had been making good 
time, began to move slowly when the 
deep sea was reached beyond Newfound- 
land, as icebergs float beneath the waters 
in this latitude, and to strike one means 
fatality. 

There was a glorious company on board 
—lecturers, ministers, writers, singers, 
and (inglorious) a French variety troupe. 
Every day the W. C. T.U. women observed 
the noontide hour with prayer. In the 


evenings entertainments were held in the 
dining-saloon. Tuesday night a question 
box was conducted by Mrs. Perkins, of 
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Ohio; the labor question, woman suffrage, : 


the temperance problem, and other living 
issues were ably discussed. The next 
night a concert was given for the benefit 
of the sailors’ mission in New York City 
and Southampton. Among the prominent 
women with us are Mesdames C. C. Hoff- 
man, Barker, Brow, Harbert, Mother 
Stewart, Miss Clara Parrish, Jennic Stew- 
art, and Helen Potter, besides many State 
W. C. T. U. presidents and editors of 
papers. Foremost among the Canadians 
are Miss Lillian Phelps, the Dominion 
lecturer, and Mrs. Sanderson, president 
of the Provincial W. C. T. U. of Quebec. 
There are also several noted men. Rev. 
James T. Docking, of Rhode Island, con- 
ducts the party. Including passengers and 
the crew, there are 511 souls on board. 

In the early morning, the last day at 
sea, a flock of sea gulls denoted that we 
were nearing the shores of England; soon 
we were sailing by the Scilly Islands. 
News of the arrival of the Berlin was 
received immediately at the first light- 
house, telegraphed to Southampton, and 
cabled thence to New York. The news- 
papers in the American metropolis will 
publish the glad tidings of our safe voy. 
age before I shall have finished this hastily 
written letter. The coast of Cornwall is 
in sight. We expect to anchor in port at 
Southampton to-night, and open our eyes 


to-morrow in London. 
BELLE KEARNEY. 
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BISHOP DOANE’S HYSTERICS. 


Bishop Doane, in his talk to the St. 
Agnes girls, waxed wrathy on the subject 
of woman’s rights. To hear this emi- 
nent prelate one would suppose that the 
plagues of Egypt would be nothing in 
comparison with the deadly blight of in- 
trusting that privilege to our mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters—likewise to 
our cousins and our aunts—which we so 
cheerfully and unquestioningly commit to 
drunkards, wife-beaters, and in fact every 
species of gentleman over 21 whom the 
law has not retired from view. We admit 
the sincerity of the bishop’s argument 
and are not appealing for woman suffrage, 
but nevertheless find it queer how the 
best of men cavort around in blind rage 
at the idea of the best of women enjoying 
aright held securely by some of the worst 
and most undeserving of men.—Z/mira 
(N. Y.) Daily Advertiser. 


HEREDITY. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the suburbs of Boston, shortly before 
Memorial Day, the mother of a six year- 
old girl went into the school and found 
traces of recent tears upon her daughter’s 
face. On the homeward walk she inquired 
about the matter. 

‘Yes, mamma,” said Ruth, “I cried, 
but the reason is of no consequence,”’ this 
with an air of great self-renunciation. 

‘*But [ wish to know all about it,’’ said 
the mother. 

“Then, if I must tell, it was because 
the teacher said I could not speak loud 
enough to recite at the Memorial Service.”’ 

The next day Ruth brought home some 
verses to learn, and recited them at the 
proper time in a clear, strong voice, per- 
fectly heard throughout the hall. 

At the close of the exercises, the teacher 
said to the mother, ‘‘The next morning 
after your visit, | went to Ruth to explain 
about the recitation and to comfort her, 
when she said, ‘But you are mistaken, 
Miss Blank; I recited softly before because 
I thought you would not like to have me 
speak any other way than gently in 
school, but I can speak very loud, in fact, 
I can absolutely yell!’ Do you wonder 
that I gave her something to recite?” 

The grandmother, a public speaker, is 
still on the platform. be. 


SUPFRAGE REVIVAL IN WEST NEWTON. 





On Tuesday, July 2, an interesting 
meeting in favor of woman suffrage was 
held at the house cf Mrs. James P. Tol- 
man, in West Newton. In spite of the 
lateness of the season the rooms were 
well filled with an attentive audience. 
The speakers were Miss Maud Thompson, 
of Wellesley, and William Lloyd Garrison. 
Miss Thompson made an able and earnest 
plea for woman suffrage in its general 
aspects; while Mr. Garrison answered in 
detail sume of the objections of the re- 
monstrants. 


“ee ant 


Miss Sarah Dobson has been appoi nted 
post-mistress of Yorkville, Canada. Her 
father had had charge of the office for 
torty-three years. The nomination lay 
with W. F. Maclean, M. P. In his letter 
to the Postmaster General, he said. ‘‘In 
thus departing from the general rule 
which makes these appointments purely 
political, I have only to say that I do so 
out of respect to the wishes of the entire 
district of Yorkville, which seems de- 
termined on having Miss Dobson retain 
the position so long held by her father. 
Never before have I seen so much in- 
fluence brought to bear in favor of an ap- 
pointment. Conservatives and Reformers 
alike have joined in the recommendation.”’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


(Continued from Second Page.) 
ARTICLE IV. 

We recommend that especial attention 
be given to the distribution of suffrage 
literature, and that each clab appoint a 
committee to look after this branch of the 
work. 

ARTICLE VY. 


We recommend that the district be 
thoroughly canvassed to ascertain how 
many persons are in favor of granting the 
franchise to women, how many are op- 
posed to it, and how many are indifferent. 

ARTICLE VI. 

We urge that the club in each county 
seat see that a report is made at once to 
the State secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Hop- 
kins, Salina, in regard to the amount of 
taxes paid by women in their respective 
counties. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Realizing that plans for raising money 
which are successful in one locality are 
not always so in others, we recommend a 
number of suggestions from which local 
clubs may select such as they thick will 
benefit sa a. **Lucy Stone Mite 
Boxes”; b. **Chain Letters’; c. “‘Album 
Quilts”; d. **Lectures’”’; e. ‘Debates’; /. 
“Contests” ; g: “Socials” ; h. “Yellow 
Teas”; and i. ‘*Windows” to be sent to 
friends to have each pane filled with a 
dime. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

We recommend that each suffragist in 
the Fourth District, and as many outside 
the district as feel inclined to help us in 
our eflort to replenish our depleted treas- 
ury, be requested to send to our treasurer, 
Mrs. Alice M. David, Le Roy, Kan., as 
many cents as he or she may have lived 
years. 

Adopted by the Equal Suffrage Associ- 
ation of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict, in convention assembled at Le Roy, 
Kan., June 14 and 15, 1895. 
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RHODE ISLAND NOTES, 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., JULY 2, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The executive committee of the R.I W. 
8. A. held its closing meeting for the sea- 
son at the house of the president, Mrs. E 
B. Chace. Much business of importance 
was transacted. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich. The 
usual reports of secretary and treasurer 
were made, the treasury showing a bal- 
ance of $170. A communication was re- 
ceived from Mrs. Chapman-Catt contain- 
ing recommendations for work to be taken 
up by the State and auxiliary societies. A 
vigorous protest against the attempt to 
ascertain the amount of property upon 
which women of Rhode Island pay taxes 
was made, upon the ground that women of 
property do not require the dallot any 
more than do those who pay no assess- 
ments, and that inasmuch as men vote, 
not because they pay taxes, but because 
they are citizens, women should base their 
claim to the ballot upon the same broad 
principle. The secretary was instructed 
to answer Mrs. Catt’s letter, and to ex- 
press this as the opinion of the committee. 

The president then requested the priv- 
ilege of reading the following letter, 
which she had addressed to the executive 
committee. She began, hut could not 
finish the reading, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Wyman, completed it. The committee 
were deeply affected, as it reminded all 
that our beloved president cannot, in the 
course of nature, remain among us many 
years longer, and that when she is gone 
our association will seem like a ship with- 
out rudder or compass upon a stormy sea. 


LETTER FROM MRS. CHACE, 
VALLEY FALLS, JUNE 11, 1895. 
To the Executive Committee R. I. W.S. A. 

Twenty-five years ago next autumn, the 
little band of advocates of woman suflrage 
in Rhode Island called me to the presi- 
dency of the Woman Suffrage Association 
of our State. Inexperienced, timid, unused 
to public speaking, I accepted the position 
with fear and trembling; but with a high 
sense of obligation to do my best to fur- 
ther the movement, which seemed to me 
at that time, as ever since, the most im- 
portant of all efforts for human welfare 
and progress. Surrounded, as J was, bya 
band of workers rarely to be found, I was 
able to perform the duties of the office 
in & manner beyond my expectations; 
though never, up to this time, to my 
entire satisfaction. Such women as Susan 
Sisson, Susan Harris, Susan Martin, Rhoda 
Fairbanks, Sarah Doyle, Anna E. Aldrich, 
and others who have succeeded them, as 
one by one they have dropped from our 
ranks, have been to me an inspiration 
throughout all these years, without which 
I should certainly have failed more often 
and more entirely. For such support, 
and for the patience and forbearance with 
which these associates have borne my 
many mistakes and shortcomings, I am 
and have ever been deeply thankful. 

And now the time has arrived when the 
infirmities of age and disease render it no 
longer possible for me to perform the 
duties and fulfil the obligations of the 
office, and therefore, in the same spirit in 
which I accepted it, I consider it equally 
my duty to resign the position of candi- 
date for re-election to the presidency of 
the Rhode Island Association. I do this 
with mingled feelings of regret for the 
disability which has come upon me, of 
gratitude for the compensations which 
have followed all my service for our noble 

(Continued on Eighth Peag.) 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 
NEw YORK, JULY 3, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journai: 

Mrs. Martha R. Almy is not only Vice- 
President at Jarge of the New York State 
Association but also chairman of the 
Church Committee, and she has sent an 
admirable circular letter to the clergymen 
of the State, asking them to preach on 
some one of several texts enclosed, each 
of these texts pointing to the equality of 
women. June 21, Mrs. Almy addressed a 
union meeting of the Erie County Clubs 
at North Collins, on ‘‘The Declaration of 
Dependence, or the anti-suffrage plat- 
form.” She assumed that the true reasons 
why we should not have the suffrage, 
given in the Brooklyn women’s protest 
which they sent to the Senate last winter, 
are the true plank: in their platform. 
Her amusing and clever analysis of each 
one was received with enthusiasm. On 
June 25 she addressed the Chautauqua 
Co. W.C.T. U.on Woman’s Work in the 
Legislature. 

An interesting wedding of two lawyers 
occurred at Gouverneur, St. Lawrence 
Co., last Thursday. Thecontracting par- 
ties were Miss Grace Eugenia Robinson 
and Charles M. Hale, Esq , the Rev. Myra 
Libby, of Watertown, being the cfliziat 
ing minister. Miss Robinson was ad- 
mitted to the bar three years ago, and has 
a good practice. She has been clerk of 
the Surrogate Court, and has held other 
places of trust. Mr. Hale is a successfu) 
lawyer, clerk of the County Treasury, 
clerk of the Board of Supervisors, and 
Police Justice. The wedding was a brill- 
iant social affair, and the happy couple 
will hereafter be partners in business as 
well as in the home. 

At Prohibition Park, on Staten Island, 
a series of meetings is being held, at 
which the various political questions of 
the day are discussed. Friday evening, 
June 28, was the opening night, and 
woman sufirege was the theme. Miss 
Keyser spoke in favor, and later there was 
a debate. 

In this city, on Thursday, Jast week, in 
the general term of the Court of Common 
Pleas, a decision was handed down of in- 
terest to all married women who own 
dogs. Mrs. Annie R2ddin brought suit to | 
recover a black cocker-spaniel, valued at 
$150, which her husband had given away 
without her consent. Judge: Bookstaver, 
Bischoff and Pryor had the case under 
consideration for some time, and finally 
decided that ‘tas between husband and 
wife, the possession of the dog, which 
was not shown to be a chattel in the na 
ture of bona paraphernalia, imputed title 
in the husband, the enabling acts in favor 
of married women notwithstandirg.” So 
it seems that we still have not quite equal 
rights in property, and that our pets may 
be taken away. However, as we now 
own our children, we can wait patiently 
until some future Legislature shall declare 
that a married woman may call her dog, 
her cat, or her parrot her own. 

Nearly all our friends are out of town. 
New York is relapsing into midsummer 
quiet, whole sections looking like a de- 
serted city. In afew days your corre- 
spondent expects to go to the cottage 
which has been built with the money so 
kindly raised last winter for this purpose. 
It is at Point 0’ Woods, the Long Island 
Chautauqua. This place is away out on 
the great south beach of Long Island, 
with the great south bay on one side and 
the Atlantic Ocean on the other. This 
beach, which is eighty miles long, is only 
about fifteen hundred feet wide, so that 
with water on both sides the air is de- 
liciously cool and pure. In July, 1894, 
when the thermometer in this city stood 
at 99°, it was only 74° at Point 0’ Woods. 
Last summer was the first season. This 
year an admirable programme of lectures 
and lessons has been prepared. August 
1 and 2 have been set apart as Woman’s 
Days, and we expect a great success. Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt, Miss Harriette A. Keyser, Mrs. 
Martha R. Almy, Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, 
Miss Annie Nathan Meyer,and other well- 
known speakers, have promised to be 
present. It is hoped that many friends 
throughout the State will come to this 
rally. The place is easily accessible, as it 
is only fifty miles from New York.’ A 
run to Sayville on the Long Island rail- 
road, and then a pleasant sail across the 
bay brings you there. Accommodations 








of all sorts and at all prices can be 
obtained. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th St. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Emma Richards recently became the 
first woman member of the Norristown, 
(Pa.) School Board. 

The empress of Austria, though no 
longer a young woman, wisely spends a 
large part of her time in study. She is 
devoting herself to the Greek language 
and literature. 

The first Commencement of the High 
School of Bradgate, I[a., was held in the 
M. E. Church of that place, June 1, 1895. 
Thirteen graduates, ten of them young 
women, received diplomas. 

The demand for space in the Woman’s 
Building at the Cotton States and Inter. 
national exposition has been so great that 
the woman’s board has been compelled to 
ask for an appropriation for an annex. 

Miss Ella B. Carter has been contri- 
buting to the Newark Daily Advertiser a 
series of interesting sketches of the most 
active members of the New Jersey 
Woman Suffrage Association, beginning 
with the president, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall. 

Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick writes: ‘*From 
May 25 to July 1, I have succeeded in get- 
ting articles of mine, in reply to remon- 
strants of various sorts, published in 57 
daily newspapers of New York, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, California and 
Michigan, and in Canada.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. By 
Sonya Kovalevsky. S8vo. 300 pages, 
with portrait. Translated from the 
Russian by Isabel Hapgood. Price 
$1.75. 


Sophia Kovolevsky, professor of Higher 
| Mathematics in the University of Stock- 
| hulm, was an authority among mathema- 
‘ticians. The graphic picture of Russian 
life and of her own early years, in her au- 
tobiography, is a charming prelude to 
the memoir which follows. In those 150 
pages we find a kev to the biography by 
Anna Carlotta Lefll:r, Duchess of Caja- 
nello, translated from the Swedish by A. 
M. Cleve Bayley. This again is followed 
by extracts from Ellen Key’s biography 
of the Duchess, and a note by Lily Wolff- 
sohn. The whole is rendered from Rus- 
sian into excellent English by Isabel Hap- 
good, whose familiarity with Russian 
manners enables her to give a faithful 
transcript of the whole. The recollections 
of Sonya, taken up and continued through 
her eubse quent career by her sympathetic 
friends, furnish an invaluable record of a 
woman who united a masculine mind, a 
feminine heart, and a glorious genius su- 
perior to the accident of sex. Her scien- 
tific career was one success after another. 
The University of Gottingen gave her 
Ph. D. for a thesis on ‘‘The theory of dif- 
ferential equations.’ Notwithstanding her 
learning she was charming in society, 
with a fascinating face and brilliant eyes, 
and a gay and playful manner. Her 
scientific work gave her only partial hap- 
piness. She writesin her diary: “It is 
a great misfortune to have a talent for 
sciencz—specially for a woman, who is 
forcibly drawn into a sphere of action 
where she cannot fiid happinegs.”’ 


Houghton & Dutton 
Photographic 
Material. 


We carry by far the best selected line 
of Amateur Photographic material of 
any to be found in Boston, and we 
warrant every article we sell as being 
direct from the minufacturer, and of the 
highest quality obtainable. 

e have three fine dark rooms for the 
use of customers, free of charge, and 
experienced =“, 4-9 in charge to 
give instruction free to all purchasers 
of cameras or material. 

In addition to this, we can save you 
money on your goods. It is no trouble 
for us to show goods or quote prices on 
any article you may desire. A few speci- 
men prices are as follows: 

Folding Cameras from...........-. 
$8.50 to $42.00 

Hand Cameras from...............- 
$6.80 to $26.35 

Tripod Cameras from............++ 
$10.20 to $85.00 
Lenses from....- $2.55 to $125.00 
Shutters from..... $1.70 tw $15.00 
Printing Frames: 4x5, 30c.; 5x7, 

33c.; 538, 37c.; 6%2x8% 40c. 

Rubber Trays: 4x5 24c.; 5x8, 49c.; 

6438, 6Bc. 

Roll Print Mounters......-.-.++++ 67c. 


CARD MOUNTS. 





We undersell everybody iu the business 
on these. We carry all s)z:a, colors, etc., 
for amateur trade, and quote as samples 
of what we can save you: 


Plain Edge Mounts, siz1 4x5, per 
Wis scvcescdccecevesesserevesce 36c. 
Gilt Edge Mounts, size 4x5, per 
Rs sctier caauis vaneseunecsd xaeee 72c. 
Gilt Edge Maroon Mounts, size 4x65, 
76c. 


All other sizes in proportion. 


Special Attention to Mail 
Orders. 


Houghton & Dutton 


Cor. Beacon and Tremont Streets. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE Sa. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


A Castle Square Production of the Comic Opera, 


The Chimes of Normandy 


Reduction in Prices this week : 


All seats on First Floor . 50c. 
All seats in Balcony and waene 
Gaeme es ee 6 8 6 25c. 


All Seats Reserved, 
and Positively NO HIGHER PRICES, 




















Boston & Gloucester ‘Steamboat Co, 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


DON’T FAIL 
To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north si e Central Wharf. Boston 
d 





She fell in love with a Russian who | 
could not bear her work to come between | 
them ; he asked her to leave science and her | 
honors and to come to him—to be ‘‘only | 
his wife.”’ She would not do it, she re- 
fused; he left her, became mad and killed | 
himself. 

The book will have a wide interest at | 
this time. Unlike the memoirs of Marie 
Bashbkirtseff, it is the story of a woman 
who won the highest success, and was in 
every way a woman of affairs; neverthe- 
less she writes at last: ‘I have had | 
everything in life except that which was | 
adsolutely necessary to me. Some other | 
human being must have received the part 
S _ that I longed for and dreamed 

H. B, B. 
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Ss yes, many of them have secured 

one Tokoloay, and quickly and gladly | 

Married sead word how greatiy they have 
been benefited by the information 


oomtaiee d. | 
omen Dear Dr. Stockham : Words cannot | 
express how much | owe to Tokolaay, watch is truly | 
a book for every woman Mrs. G A, SAWIN. 
Tokology is my best friend ang has been for 
years. Mr E. LAMBERT. 
My dear Mrs. Stockham : Tokotogy bas been one 
of God's richest blessings to me. Mes. J. P. Eve. 
I nave a Tokology baby 24% yeara oa. “Tokoloay 
certainly dia more for me than I nee dared to hope. 
Mre. R. H. BENNeoTT. 
Prepaid, $?.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 


ALICE 8, STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 


(foot of State St.), week days atl0 A += and 2 an 
1.30 P.M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2 
P.M. Susdays, leave Bx oston at 10.15 "A. M. and 4.30 
P.M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.90 A. M. and 2.15 P. M, 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 
of 50 Trips, 812.50. 


For further particulars one special rates for large 
parties apply to E. 5. MERCHANT, agent, 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE. 


LINE OF 


COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


in Boston is at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


44 Temple Place. 


The Fit is Absolutely Perfect, 
The Styles Refined, and 
The Prices Reasonable. 
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DAYBRE¢E. 


BY REBECCA PERLEY REED. 


From the land of dreams, in the darkened West, 
1 looked through the morning’s gate: 

Before me, ip pear! and opal light, 

The ocean, stil) in the hush of night, 

And I, like a child, Ildy calm and blest 

Caught the ruddy glow on his crests of white; 
In the heart of her radiant state! 


I shall wake on the shore of another sea, 

In a strange new morning's breath: 

Before me, the solemn surge and beat 

Of eternity's tide, but fair and sweet 

The morning immortal my eyes shall greet, 
And why should I fear, since | still shall be 
Held safe in His love, who has conquered death ? 


— es 


ONE DAY AT A TIME, 





BY HELEN JACKSON. 


One day atatime! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them late. 


One day atatime! Every heart that aches, 
Knows only too well how long they can seem ; 

But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks— 
It’s the darkened future, without a gleam. 


One day atatime! When joy is at height— 
Such joy as the heart can never forget— 

And pulses are throbbing with wild delight, 
How hard to remember that suns must set. 


One day atatime! Buta single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever its length; 

And there is a precious Scripture to say 
That according to each shall be our strength. 


One day atatime! ‘Tis the whole of life, 
All sorrow, all joy, are measured therein ; 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 

The one only countersign sure to win. 


~ ae 
THE WORTH OF HOURS. 


Believe not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by; 


For every man’s weak self, alas! 
Makes him to see them while they pass, 
As through a dim or tinted glass; 


But if in earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after mood. 


Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave your spirit howed and bent, 
In sad unrest, and ill content: 


And more—though free from seeming harm, 
You rest from toil of mind and arm, 
Or slow retire from pleasure’s charm— 


If then a painful sense comes on 

Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed, or vainly done— 

Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off, not to be linked again 

By all mere memory can retain— 


Upon your heart this truth may rise— 
Nothing that altogetber dies 
Suflices man’s just destinies. 


So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower— 
A self-reviving thing of power; 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed; 


Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy. 


— —~2>— —— 
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The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 
(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.”’) 


CHAPTER VI. 
“A merry heart goes all the way.” 


Miss Cardrew sat on the Chesterfield 
and levelled her spectacles at each sepa- 
rate feature of Priscilla’s face. Her feet 
dangled six inches from the ground as she 
gat on the sofa. She did not want a foot- 
stool, she explained to Priscilla, except 
when Mr. Momerie was at home. In a 
gentleman’s presence, 8 woman should be 
a creature without legs. Even a hen has 
the decency to corceal one of hers when 
possible. 

“Only when she is asleep and doesn’t 
know what she is doing, Cardie dear.” 

“Ah, Priscilla, Priscilla, these new ideas 
will be your ruin!” 

Miss Cardrew shook her head, and her 
white hair detached itself from her fore- 
head, shaking also. Priscilla remembered 
that she had had her suspicions of that 
front ten years ago; only then it was 
brown. 

“The ideas are not new,” Priscilla 
mentioned, ‘‘at least, not newer than the 
hen.” 

‘But it is so modern to express them! 
To be sure, you are a married woman.” 

“Yes, I suppose I am, though I don’t 
see that it makes meless modern. I shall 
be very pleased to chaperon you, Cardie 
dear, any time you should need such a 
discipline,” she added, twinkling. 

‘Thank you, my dear. | am sure I have 
stayed at home many times, because—it is 
an ironical inversion of our former posi- 
tions; but then, everybody looking at us 
will take me for the chaperon, so it will 
be all right.” 

‘‘Why should a person that looks like a 








chaperon need a chaperon?’ Priscilla 
asked. 

“Ah, my dear, you are so very direct! 
It is in order to allow marriage some privi- 
leges. But you always scorned conven- 
tions. That is why you married Mr. 
Momerie and came to live here.” 

‘*T came because you lived here.” 

Miss Cardrew sat bolt upright, and a 





pleased look snapped in her bright little 
eyes. ‘‘Really, my dear, really?” 

“To be sure,” said Priscilla, heartily. 
“Old friends don’t grow on every goose- 
berry bush.” 

‘Some do, my dear. And you really 
came to live near me? But you have made 
so many friends already! Wherever I go, 
it is Mrs. Momerie this and Mrs. Momerie 
that. Last night Mr. Malden called on 
me. Wetalked of you for an hour; yes, 
we did.’ 

‘*That young man is rather smart,” said 
Priscilla, thoughtfully. ‘‘Did I ever tell 
you he made three sketches of me after 
seeing me once? He seemed awfully 
ashamed of himself when I found it out, 
but I told him I thought him very clever ; 
and I have taken an interest in him ever 
since.” 

‘*You like him then, my dear?” 

**Ye—es,” said Priscilla, with reserva- 
tion in her voice. ‘That is to say, I like 
his Bohemian At Homes; and [ like his 
kittens; six of them, the dearest pos- 
sible—” 

‘*My dear, you were always a baby over 
young things. Mrs. Markham was telling 
me how good you were to her with her 
last. And I told her it was a blessing the 
little creature was taken to another 
world.” 

**How could you!” Priscilla cried, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘The little thing! the dear 
little thing! I shall never, never forget 
the sight of that little white dead baby! 
It would have lived if its mother hadn’t 
had to go to that poisonous factory. A 
week after it was born! Cardie dear, 
think of that poor woman, after all that 
she had gone through!” 

‘*\My dear Priscilla, you must excuse 
me. These subjects—it is not as if I were 
married.”’ Miss Cardrew hung her head. 
She looked all the conventions and a 
moral. Priscilla changed the subject. 

‘*T am rather bothered about Dunstane. 
This idleness is so bad for him!” 

‘*Idleness, my dear! Is that what you 
call his valuable work? I cannot too 
greatly admire the industry with which 
he studies. You have forgotten the long 
hours he spends at the Museum.” 

“No,” said Priscilla drily, ‘‘I have not 
forgotten.” 

‘*Your dear husband gave usa treat at 
Mr. Malden’s Evening last week. He 
talked — most eloquently, wonderfully. 
You should have seen the young men 
listen. No one wanted to stir. I was in 
tears. The New Religion! We all felt 
that a prophet was among us, a priest of 
a new dispensation. Yes, he told us of 
his work. None of us moved. It was 
after midnight before we could tear our- 
selves away.” 

‘*Dunstane talks well,” said Priscilla. 
‘‘But his book is not yet begun; and we 
have to live. [t would be better if he 
could teach an hour or two a day.” 

“Throw away his talents? And his 
annuity—he told me about it.” 

‘*It pays the rent, and gives us ten shil- 
lings a week to live on.” 

Little by little, Miss Cardrew heard the 
story. At the end, she gazed wonder- 
ingly at Priscilla’s face—a sky with one 
cloud. ‘‘My dear, how can you be so 
cheerful? Only ten shillings a week to 
depend on*” 

Priscilla was sitting on the hassock be- 
side the sofa. She laid her head on Miss 
Cardrew’s knee. 

‘I have to be bright for my baby’s 
sake,” she whispered. ‘I can’t give her 
much, but she shall have a merry heart 
to go through life with.” 

The fingers stroking Priscilla’s hair 
trembled. The little spinster forgot that 
an unmarried woman is not fitted to deal 
with such ‘‘subjects.” She slipped down 
beside Priscilla, her thin old face eager 
and happy; and the two women laughed | 
and wept over the coming of the b:by to | 
whom its mother could give nothing but | 
a merry heart. 

‘*T couldn’t tell Dunstane, it would vex 
him. And I wanted to tell somebody.” | 

‘But, my dear, there are so many 
mothers in the Buildings!” 

‘They don’t seem to understand. 
don’t seem to feel what a wonderful, | 
beautiful thing it is. Poor souls, they | 
miss the joy, when it means a harder life 
for everybody.” 

“It wasn’t right to keep it to yourself, | 
dear. And you have other friends.” 

“Yes, there is Gertrude Tennant. But | 
she would rather sing in the Albert Hall | 
once than have twenty children.” 

‘IT should think so, indeed!” murmured | 
Miss Cardrew. 

“And,” Priscilla went on dreamily, | 
‘*there was Mr. Malden. I could have told | 
him. I know he would have understood; 
only—” The little spinster sat up stiffly, 
waiting for the end of the senteenc. 








They | 





| pray,” as the great Lincoln said, that 
| there may be no actual resort to arms, but 


| judge of all the earth do right?” 
| women of peace, and we believe that if 


“Only it did not seem fair to Dunstane,” 
Priscilla finished, still with the dream in 
her eyes. 

Miss Cardrew’s bones relaxed ; she bent 
forward and kissed the girl. 

‘*Follow your heart, Priscilla, always. 
You can trust it to guide you right, my 
dear.” 

The twine carpet was not an attractive 
seat, but she bore it for Priscilla’s sake. 
She had the idea that she had gathered 
the girl toher bosom. An observer would 
have said it was Priscilla that enfolded 
the little figure. Presently the girl noticed 
that Miss Cardrew’s white front had 
slipped aside, showing some streaks of 
faded brow hair. Priscilla put it straight 
with tender fingers, and did not laugh. 

‘Thank you, my dear. I think, Pris- 
cilla, your hair will never be white. I can 
read success before you; and your dear 
husband’s genius!” 

**T can’t see it at present, Cardie; but I 
mean to make my life a success.” 

Her voice rang; the light in her eyes 
grew strong and steadfast. 

‘‘And you will, dear. Youth, beauty, 
health, love, ability—with all these you 
cannot fail.” 

“I shall not fail,” said Priscilla. ‘*And 
I shall have my little baby.” Voice and 
eyes softened. 

‘*T never had any of your advantages. I 
was born old.” 

‘**You are not old yet, Cardie, dear. 
Why do you wear that white front? Your 
hair is not gray.” 

“No, my dear; but I wished to make 
some change—and that seemed to be an 
appropriate one—when I lost all.” 

‘*All?” Priscilla echoed. 

‘After [ left Frodsham. I had my 
story—though it seemed so unlikely. You 
know what love is, child. If you lost it—” 

The voice quavered and failed, but the 
words pricked Mrs. Momerie’s thoughts 
into a gallop. In a little while Miss Car- 
drew went on. 

‘*It would not have been so hard—if I 
had had the right to mourn him. He had 
endeared himself to me—but he died be- 
fore—before—The lark was his, you 
know.” 

Priscilla’s fingers tightened on the chilly 
hand in hers. 

‘It made such a difference to my life, 
my dear! When | came back, I thought 
every one must observe the change in me. 
I thought my hair would be gray. But 
everything was the same; nothing was 
changed ; and it didn’t seem right to him. 
After that, I got the white front.” 

‘*But, Cardie—” Priscilla choked over 
the tears in her laugh. 

**Yes, Priscilla, 1 know what you would 
say. I could not expect gray hairs on the 
brown front. I didn’t. But there were 
none anywhere else. My own hair came 
out a little. It always falls in spring and 
autumn.” 

‘**You poor little thing! 
thing!” said Priscilla, kissing her. 
after that, what did you do?” 

“I found the change in my stories, 
my dear. You would not have thought 
it; but they sold better after I got the 
white front—after I lost—The lark’s song 
seemed to get into them.” 

‘Yes, I know,” said Priscilla, softly. 

(To be Continued.) 


You poor little 
‘And, 
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WOMEN’S VIEWS ON ARMENIA. 


Lady Henry Somerset, in her recent 
address to the Nineteenth Annual Council 
of the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation, spoke as follows on the Armenian 
question : 


This most burning international ques 
tion of the time changes its phases with 
every passing day. It seems apparent 
that the Sultan is determined not to per- 
mit a transfer of influence in the govern- 
ment of that unhappy country to the 
hands of any other nation than his own. 
For once his action seems sincere! The 
life-long exercise of unlimited power over 
a heroic but trampled people has perhaps 
rendered it a mental impossibility for him 





to part with his prerogative of slaughter. 
But the Christian heart of Englans has 
been stirred. The presence among us of | 
Armenian refugees has aroused us from | 
our lethargy, and ships of war at the | 
Goldern Horn will soon furnish an argu- 
ment that even the Turk cannot put aside. 

‘*Earnestly do we hope, fervently do we 


if every drop of blood spilt by the Turkish 
tyranny must be off set by one from his | 
own Veins. we can but say, ‘Shall not the 
We are 





we had a hand in the settlement of this 
great question we could help our broth- | 
ers to avoid going to war, but if they | 


| will do so, then it is for us to amel- | 


iorate the horrors of that war to the ut- | 
most, even as did Florence Nightingale in 
the hospitals of Scutari, and to pray that 
out of men’s madness and misery may b2 
wrought the deliverance of the captive 
and the vindication of God’s government 
on earth. 

In her address to the World’s W. C. T. 
U., Miss Frances E. Willard said: 

The atrocities committed upon women 
in Armenia are the natural outcome of the 
sex-worship of themselves by men, and of 
the giving over to them of women, as 
polygamous wives and concubines... . 





The darkest, saddest spot, the moral quag- 
mire of the world is the Empire of the 
Turk, from which many branches have 
already been lopped off, as others are prac- 
tically sure to be, and first of a)] hapless 
Armenia and Macedonia. For every evil 
tends to its own cure; heaps up its own 
retribution; prophesies its own remedy. 
The blood of the Armenians cries from 
the ground; the sick man of Constanti- 
nople will find his territory closing closely 
around him; his malign power will recoil 
upon himself, and Christian education and 
civilization may be trusted to lift even 
the Turk—the most malevolent of our 
great family—to the level of decency and 
afterwards decorum smong the nations of 
the earth. 

When the Armenian question is solved 
the governments that unite in delivering 
the unhappy victims from the Turkish 
yoke will be justly praised, and the great 
societies and distinguished people who 
have given talent, time and money to help 
win this victory will be recognized by their 
compatriots. But there is one quiet figure 
concerning whom perhaps but little will 
be gaid or sung. And yet both in America 
and England his record is one that de- 
serves to be written in history as it is 
surely written on high, and his name is 
Frederick D. Greene, a New Englander by 
ancestry, a native of Turkey, and a de- 
voted brother and friend of the Armenians, 
whose knowledge of the situation given in 
his book, ‘The Armenian Crisis in Tur- 
key,” whose advocacy of the cause 
through the press and on the platform, 
and whose brotherly devotion to the 
refugees in London, have made his coun- 
trymen proud and his countrywomen 
grateful. 
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THE MISSION OF WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the April Ladies’ Home Journal Dr. 
Parkhurst, in the discussion of ‘‘The True 
Mission of Women,” proceeds to say to 
women some of the ‘very important 
things” which he has “long wished to 
speak about.” It is true, a great many 
things Dr. Parkhurst says in this number 
have been said many times and in a great 
variety of ways before; it is equally 
true, however, that the ‘‘cogency” of the 
subject he discusses is not ‘‘invalidated by 
its inability to make fresh pleas for 
itself.” 

According to Dr. Parkhurst the true 
mission of woman—that which she was 
specifically endowed and ordained to do— 
is ‘‘to bear children and train them for 
the uses and service of the world they are 
born into.” Presumably the training of 
femaale children should be for service as 
future mothers. Indeed, the writer in- 
dicates this in his subsequent remarks. 

This theory is certainly an advance upon 
that of Milton, Ruskin and various other 
leading men who valued women solely as 
wives, inasmuch as it is a higher and 
holier office to be mothers of men than to 
be wives of men. But if it were not 
really deplorable, because of the evil it 
has wrought, there would be something 
amusing in the supreme egotism and 
arrogance of sex which leads some men to 
value women only as they are related to 
themselves, and to esteem as unnatural 
and unwomanly those women whu aspire 
to any individuality of standing and re- 
putation, and who are yot content to be 
known only as wives of their husbands or 
mothers of their sons. 

Dr. Parkhurst, like most of those who 
are so ready to map out woman's mission, 
endeavors to put upon his fallible human 
theory the divine stamp. Such ecclesias- 
tic chicanery has well served its purpose 
in limiting the sphere of woman’s activity 
all down the centuries; but he is surely 
unfortunate when he instances Jochebed 
as the model mother, for the mention of 
her instantly recalls Miriam—Miriam the 
loving,faithful sister—Miriam the heaven- 
appointed prophetess, whose glorious song 
of triumph celebrated the destruction of 
the pursuing Egytian host—Miriam, joint 
ruler and guide of the tribes of Israel. 
Miriam would probably have considered 
it ‘‘intrusive limitation” to be held to the 
same path her mother had trod, but was 
she, we wonder, lacking “in the true 
genius of her sex’’—a ‘feminine mis- 
take”? Is she to be reckoned as a ‘‘dis- 
located fragment,” simply an ‘‘attempt,” 
an ‘approximation’ ? 

Nor is Miriam a solitary instance. A 
careful study of the Scriptures in this 
connection, from the record contained 
in the first chapter of Genesis, where the 
Divine command, ‘Be fruitful and multi- 
ply, and replenish the earth and subdue 
it; and have dominion, ete.,” was given 
to both man and woman, down to the 





taken counsel of a Higher Authority, and 
to them ‘God is his own interpreter.” 

‘‘ All the female congresses in the world,”’ 
| says Dr. Parkburst, ‘‘might combine in 
| colossal mass meeting and vote with pas- 

sionate show of hands that woman’s 
| sphere is coincident with the spherity of 
| the globe, or even of all the heavens; but 
| the very idiosyncrasy of her physical 
‘build and the limitations essentially 
bound up init, will sponge out her mass- 
| meeting resolutions as fast as she can 
| pass them.” But does Dr. Parkhurst for- 
| get that twenty-five years ago the 
‘‘idiosynerasies” of woman’s ‘physical 
build” and ‘the limitations essentially 
bound up in it” were considered suffi- 
cient to shut her out of colleges and pro- 
fessions? The lack of that precious five 
ounces of brain matter alone sufficed to 
stamp her forever and hopelessly inferior, 
but she resolved to enter the colleges and 
professions, and, so far, notwithstanding 
the opposition and predictions of an 
amiable medical fraternity, said idiosyn- 
crasies and limitations have not ‘‘sponged 
out” her resolutions. On the contrary 
she has demonstrated in the most practi- 
cal way, simply by doing ‘‘the impossi- 
ble,” that these supposed limitations were 
merely ropes of straw. Surely, too, there 
must be something defective in the men- 
tal and spiritual optics of the man who 
could look upon the late Woman’s Con- 
gress—that notable result of the evolu- 
tion of society, which has been taking 
place during the past quarter of a century 
—and see nothing but a distorted vision 
of helpless, senseless, clamoring women; 
nor would a listener with ear attuned to 
the music of the onward march of Chris- 
tianity have likened the remarkable move- 
ment for woman’s political enfranchise- 
men in New York to the discordant piping 
of a little frog. 

According to Dr. Parkhurst, woman’s 
sole ambition should be to be the mother 
of sons. ‘Nature has indicated to woman 
that the particular effect into which she 
is to convert herself is her own nurtured 
boys and girls.” As we have seen, her 
nurtured girls are to be simply a repetition 
of herself, so that her ambition, so far as 
the outside world is concerned, is to be 
centered in her sons. ‘*‘Woman’s mission, 
as thus defined, gives opportunity for 
everything in the shape of personal dis- 
cipline and genius that she is in condition 
to bring to it. There is no occasion for 
her seeking a ‘wider sphere’ on any 
such ground as that the sphere of mater- 
nity does not afford scope for all the equip- 
ment she has at her command.” How 
absurdly beside the mark does all such 
arbitrary theorizing appear when we at- 
tempt to reduce it to practice. Will any 
of Dr. Parkhurst’s numerous readers con- 
cede that Jenny Lind’s wonderful gift of 
song should have been used only in sing- 
ing lullabies to fretful infants? ‘That 
George Eliot’s literary talent should have 
been devoted to the composition of nur- 
sery tales? That Rosa Bonheur’s artistic 
skill should have found suflicient scope 
in the painting of children’s valentines? 
He who thus argues may well be charged 
not only with “intrusive limitations” of 
woman’s sphere, but with an audacious 
attempt to frustrate Divine appointment. 

‘‘What her” (the mother’s) ‘‘sons and 
daughters may become,” says Dr. Park- 
hurst, ‘‘need be limited only by her own 
personal being and development.” Dr. 
Parkhurst’s calculations leave entirely 
out of the reckoning the father and the 
father’s influence and transmitted traits. 
But who has not witnessed the pathetic 
efforts of mothers who, having deemed it 
their heaven-appointed mission to marry 
and bear children, have married men far 
beneath them in mental and spiritual 
stature, and have borne and nurtured 
children, only to find that, because of 
inherited defects and taints of blood, their 
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last chapter of Revelation, reveals the 
fact that, whencever this counsel concern- 
ing woman emanates, it is not ‘‘of God,” 
for to the Divine mind, it is evident, there | 
are other possibilities than maternity | 
embraced in woman’s nature, and it is 
fair to assume that in the Divine regard 
at least, such women as Miriam and De- 
borah and Huldah ranked as high as 
Jochebed and Hannah and Mary. And so} 
our modern Miriams, who, by song and | 
sermon, by voice and pen and influence, 
are so bravely helping to guide the ran- | 
somed host through this weary wilder- | 
ness, may safely continue to brave the 
edicts of ecclesiastics, and laugh at the 
‘*im possibilities” of scientists. They have 
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children can never attain to their own 
stature and development of mind and char- 
If the sole responsibility of the 
development of the race is to be laid upon 
woman, she must, in the first place, have 
the privilege of selecting the father of her 
ofispring. Had Timothy Dwight given 
the whole answer to the question, ‘‘How 
was I educated?’ he would have replied 
not only, **I had the right mother,” but 
also, ‘‘I had the right father,” and, to be 
still more definite, he would probably 
have found it necessary to inzlude his | 
grandparents and great - grandparents. | 
Much depends upon education and in.- | 
fluence, but the educationist who dares | 
ignore stock will surely find that he has | 
reckoned without a most important factor. | 


But why should the father’s influence | 
in the education of the children, and par- 
ticularly of the boys, be so greatly dis- | 
counted, if not entirely ignored? Where 
is the Scriptural authority for limiting 
the father’s duties to the matter of main 
tenance? I have always been accustomed 
to regard children as a joint gift, a com- 
mon responsibility, and I fail to detect 
any ‘‘flavor” of either ‘‘the Bible” or ‘‘New 
England” in an arrangement which invests 
the mother with the whole responsibility 
of the children’s training, and entirely 
relieves the father. Much as the homes 
of this continent may be in need of ‘‘bet- 
ter mothers,’’ I believe they are more 
sorely in need of better fathers. This 
unnatural and unwarrantable. division of 
those whom God has joined together— 
this entirely human plan which, on the 
one hand, limits the sphere of woman’s 
interests and activity to the home and 
family and relieves (?) her of her share in 
the management of church and state, and, 
on the other, invests man with the sole 
management of church and state, and 
would relieve him of any share in the 
training of his children, is a ‘‘substitute 
for Divine arrangement” which has fallen 
lamentably ‘short of being a success.” 

Dr. Parkburst speaks with high praise 
of families ‘‘where the entire personality 
of the mother exhausts itself, and has for 
a great many years exhausted itself, in 
the production and maintenance of a home 
atmosphere and in building up the physi- 
cal, intellectual, moral, and religious 
structure of her offspring.’’ I too have 
seen such families and such mothers, but 
I have never felt disposed to strongly 
commend such self-centred activity. I 
say ‘‘self-centred,” for the true mother’s 
children are, as Dr. Parkhurst says, but 
her own life perpetuated; nor have | ob- 
served that ‘‘the validity of the method is 
attested by the quality of itsissue.”’ It is 
unfortunately true that there are too 
many instances where no course seems 








| the real life of the nation. 





open to the mother but to exhaust not 
only her whole personality but most of | 
her vitality in the rearing of her offspring. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison said in an article | 
entitled ‘*The Emancipation of Woman,” 
in the Fortnightly Review, a few years | 
ago, ‘*We look forward to the good feel- 
ing of the future to relieve women of the | 
agonizing wear and tear of families too | 
large to be reared by one mother.” I would | 
add that we look forward to this amelio- | 
ration of woman’s condition also as a re- | 
sult of the increased enlightenment of | 
womar with regard to the laws which 
govern her physical being, as well as with 
regard to her own personal rights, and to 
the increased dominance of the intellect 
over the passions in man. Evidence is 
not wanting that parents are growing 
more disposed to regard quality, not quan- 
tity, as the thing most to be desired in 
their offspring, and considering that there 
are still twenty-five millions of the human 
brotherhood without a shelter, seven hun- 
dred millions who have none but rude 
huts and caves,—in the city of London 
alone four hundred thousand not only 
homeless, but knowing not, when they 
have eaten once, when they will eat 
again—that our prisons, hospitals and 
almshouses are for the most part filled 
with the products of vice and poverty, 
the reflecting Christian mother may well 
question whether the claims of suffering, 
sin and cursed humanity are not more ur- 
gent than the behest: ‘Be fruitful and 
multiply.” 

In view of the above mentioned circum- 
stances, I am of the opinion that the 
Christian women of to-day are called to 
‘tméther” in a much wider sense than 
ever seems to have occurred to Dr. Park- 
hurst, and right nobly are many of them 
responding to the call. Are their own 
children suffering loss because they are 
expending some of their own personality 
and vitality outside of their own house- 
holds? ‘There is,” says Solomon, ‘‘that 
giveth and yet increaseth, and there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet that, 
tendeth to poverty.’ The mother, who, 
though not obliged by the circumstances 
of the case to ‘‘exhaust her entire person- 
ality” in the rearing of her children, still 
selfishly persists in so doing, dwarfs her 
own mental and moral nature, and sets an 
unworthy example to her sons and daugh- 
ters, which, in spite of her precepts, they 
will more than likely follow. Years ago 
Charles Dickens caricatured the woman’s 





missionary movement; but the light 
which the present decade throws upon 
this powerful agency for the uplifting of 
the women of heathen lands has taken all | 
the humor out of his picture of the slat- | 
ternly Mrs. Jellaby with her neglected 
home, her overburdened daughter, and 
her Borrioboola Gha Mission. How 
much did Susannah Wesley’s or Cathe- 
rine Booth’s children suffer because their 
mothers did not exhaust their entire per- 
sonality upon their nurture? Just here I 
am tempted to quote from another noted 
mother who, though blessed with several 
children, still finds abundant personality 
not only for numerous necessary social | 
functions, but for large and varied philan- | 
thropic enterprises. The Countess of | 
Aberdeen, in her address at the formation 
of the Halifax branch of the Woman’s | 
National Council of Canada, said: ‘‘It is 





| impossible to exaggerate the home duties 


—the building up of the units which form | 
On the faith- | 
fulness of women (she should have added 
men) to this duty depends the welfare of 
the country—the building up of home— 
the making of home with a high ideal 
running through every relation of life, 
where the love of things that are lovely 
and true and of good report is felt in 
everything; where body and mind and 
soul are cared for; homes from which 
young men and maidens will go out not 
making pleasure and wealth the main ob- 
jects of life, but who will count it their 
highest privilege and glory to serve their 
fellow creatures, their country, and their 
God. But when it is spoken of as if these 
home duties clashed with public .duties, 
surely it is a wrong conception of what 
home means. Surely, to be able to build 
up a home in this way involves a wide 
view of life, a wide horizon. It will not 
do for the queens of our homes to draw a 
charmed circle around a few lives and 
think only of their comfort and welfare. 
Those who do so will assuredly find that 
they have missed their aim. For the sake 
of those nearest and dearest to us we 
need to know what life means—its sor. 
rows and difficulties; we need to know all 
about the paths through which these dear 
ones will walk by and by. If we care not 
for those outside our homes; if we hear 
not this call to ‘mother,’ not only in our 
own homes, but in the social and national 
life of our country, it may be our own 


belong to a woman, they cannot but be 
dominated by the feminine instinct, 
whether mortgaged to maternal ends and 
purposes or devoted to other uses. In 
view of the crying needs of humanity, 
how puerile seems this arbitrary map- 
ping out of woman’s work, this purely 
artificial limitation of her sphere, and how 
much more of the Christ love, as well as 
of sanctified common sense, is contained 
in brave Lucy Stone’s dying charge to 
her daughter: ‘Make the world better.” 

The pernicious sentiment that marriage 
and maternity is woman’s only legitimate 
sphere, her only true mission, has done its 
own fatal share in desecrating marriage 
and degrading women. It has given rise 
to some expressions very significant of a 
sordid estimate of marriage and a humili- 
ating barter of womanhood. Thusit is not 
uncommon to have a woman’s successful 
marriage spoken of as a ‘‘good market,” 
‘a settlement in life,” ‘‘a feathering of 
the nest.” Millicent Fawcett, speaking 
of such sordid marriages, says: ‘‘Sucha 
marriage is as much a sale as the grosser 
institutions of the East can provide. Oae 
of the best results of widening woman’s 
sphere, of adding to the number of her 
missions if you will, is the establishing of 
marriage on a truer, sounder basis; and 
another, to which I think we may hope- 
fully look forward, is the overthrow of 
that sentiment so degrading to wifehood, 
which regards married women as financial 
dependents upon their husbands’ bounty 
instead of equal partners in his property.” 

The reasoning and reflecting class of 
Dr. Parkhurst’s readers will pronounce 
the dominant sentiment of this article a 
fallacy. What careful, conscientious, ex- 
perienced mother, for instance, will for 
one moment concede that her child is in 
her hands as clay in the hands of the 
potter, that she is the sole arbiter of his 
destiny? Yet this is the faulty founda- 
tion upon which Dr. Parkburst builds his 
argument. This sentiment is expressed in 
such passages as these: 

The mother is the continuous measure 
of her child’s possibilities. . . . What her 
sons and daughters will become need be 
limited only by her own personal being 
and development. ... She is the sub- 
stance out of which, in anything like a 
natural and normal course of events, the 
lives derivative from her will, in every 
department of their being, be quarried... . 
I do not wish to be ungallant, but venture 
to remind them that each one of these 





children who will feel the results of our 
turning a deaf ear to it.” 
Dr. Parkhurst has a lofty ideal of the | 


| qualifications of a mother, but let me re- | 


mind him that it is only by the herculean 
efforts of such pioneers of the woman’s | 
rights movement as Lucretia Mott, Lucy | 
Stone, Susan B. Anthony and others, and | 
by the persistent promulgation of thats | 
sentiments, that his ideal has ever been 
made possible. There is little doubt but 
that the Woman’s Congress, upon which | 
he so sneeringly comments, contained a | 
far larger proportion of just such fully | 
equipped mothers as he describes than any 
ordinary Christian congregation. Twenty- 
five years ago, who would have regarded 
mental discipline as one of the require- 
ments of a model mother? At that time 
it was quite the fashion among the medi- 
cal fraternity of this continent to predict 
all kinds of disasters to women as mothers, 
and to the race, as the result of any at- 
tempt at rigorous mental discipline. That 
fatal ‘‘idiosyncrasy of her physical build” 
was so magnified as to constitute an in- 
surmountable barrier to the field of know- 
ledge. Now that, urged by the very 
same spirit as that which Dr. Parkhurst 
scorned in the Woman’s Congress, they 
have fought their way into the colleges, 
it is discovered that a college training is 
not an undesirable qualification in a 
mother. Prejudice, if not entirely blind, 
is invariably short-sighted. Prejudice 
alone prevents men of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
stamp from seeing that whatever de- 
velops woman as woman also develops 
her as a mother, and that only in perfect 
freedom to choose her career, which may 
be neither matrimonial nor maternal, is 
such development possible. 

Dr. Parkhurst says that the reason why 

he regards the improvement in woman’s 
education as progressive is that it is ‘‘so 
much done toward making woman a more 
commanding factor, and so qualifying | 
her to be more controlling and influential | 
asa mother.” Is there any objection, we | 
are inclined to ask, to woman’s being ‘‘a 
more commanding factor”—‘'more con- 
trolling and influential,” apart from ma- 
ternity? Again this arrogant tendency to | 
value woman only in her relation to the 
principal sex—the sex which is always | 
meant when the term ‘‘people” ia used— | 
shows itself in the following sentiment : 
w There, is no ‘‘strong-mindedness,” no 
completeness of college training that will 
unsex her (woman), provided only such 
possessions and acquisitions are dominated 
by the feminine instinct and mortgaged 
to maternal ends and purposes. 

The inference appears to be that a 
‘‘strong-minded” or college-trained wo- 
man’s only security from being unsexed is 
to mortgage her acquirements ‘‘to ma. 
ternal ends and purposes.” But if the 
strong-mindedness and college training 











| wicked and unfaithful men was born of a 


woman, and that, if his mother had been 
a better and more faithful mother, the 
probability is he would have been a better 
man and a more faithful citizen. 

These passages furnish so striking an 
instance of a complete ignoring, not only 
of the inexorable law of heredity, but of 
the universally acknowledged influence of 
environment, that it is difficult to credit 
the writer of them with sincerity. The 
duties and responsibilities of motherhood 
are undoubtedly grave; the mother’s in- 
fluence, under favorable conditions, is un- 
questionably the strongest that is brought 
to bear upon the formation of the child’s 
character; but I can see no reason for 
such an entirely abnormal magnifying of 
the maternal office. The wisest and most 
efficient mothers of this continent have 
learned the folly of leaving out of their 
calculations either heredity or environ- 
ment; they have also learned the need of 
effort to secure for their children the most 


| favorable conditions with regard to both. 


Hence the woman suffrage movement may, 
in a large degree, be regarded as a 
‘*mothers’ ” movement. 

Dr. Parkhurst says, speaking of the 
need of raising the tone of motherhood : 

If society depends for its character upon 
the home, and the home depends for its 
quality and power upon the mother, then 
what so deep and fundamental work can 
be done as to seek to create sentiment in 
this direction? 

We do not admit either of the doctor’s 
premises in their entirety. Society does 
depend upon the home for its character, 
but the home also depends upon society 
for its character. There can be no wall 
built around the home sufficiently high to 
shut out the influence of such a state of 
civic governmept as Dr. Parkhurst has 
uncovered in the city of New York. 

Nor do we admit that the home depends 
for its quality and power entirely upon 
the mother. Its quality and power depend, 
to an almost equal extent, upon the father. 
If the father is too absorbed in business, 
or too devoted to the club or the bar-room, 
to be an influence for good in the home, 
the ‘‘quality and power” of the home is 
just by so much deteriorated. 

“Of fifty-four thousand persons in the 
penitentiaries of the American republic,” 
wrote Miss Willarda few years ago, ‘only 
four thousand are women.’ Canadian 
criminal statistics show a very much 
larger proportion of men criminals to 
women, viz., ninety-seven per cent. These 
figures are very significant. They are 
worthy of the careful study of the social 
reformer. If the very smal] proportion 
of women to men among American and 
Canadian convicts is, a8 some argue, 
simply the result of women being to so 
great an extent shielded from the tempta 
tions of outside life, the fact pretty clearly 
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indicates that men’s lapses are due rather 
to the influence of the environment by 
which they have succeeded in surround- 
ing themselves than to “domestic laxity 
and miscellaneousness” on the part of 
their mothers. If, on the other hand, it is 
due to woman’s superior moral nature, it 
furnishes a strong argument in favor of 
woman’s influence being extended beyond 
the home. 

There is a strong flavor of the original 
Adam in Dr. Parkhurst’s irrational at- 
tempt to place upon the mothers of the 
race the responsibility of so large a share 
of the ‘‘world’s current mischief.” It 
reads very much like a modern version of 
the ancient charge: 
Thou gavest to be with me, she gave me 
of the tree and I did eat.” M. R. C. 

Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 
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Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. : 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

ag Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also forsale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 0 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 
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IN YOUR BLOOD 
Is the cause of that tired, languid feeling 
which afflicts you at this season. The 
blood is impure and has become thin and 
poor. That is why you have no strength, 
no appetite, cannot sleep. Purify your 
blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
will give you an appetite, 
stomach, and invigorate your nerves. 


Hoop's PILLs are easy to take, easy in 
action and sure in effect. 25c. 





Morphine & Opium Habits 


CURED IN 3 DAYS” 


By the Mass. Boston Narcotic Cure Co., 
At their Sanitarium, 667 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. This is an absolute Cure, barm- 
ess and painiess. Cures Guaranteed. 


“The woman whom | 


MEDIOAL REGISTEs. 








BUSTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata:ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Win Bess! H . 
Four dn, graded ¢ fad fae pean 








co . ’ 
ra Work, and full Clinical Instruc e 
admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hi 
d Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


an 
and information SPRY to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dean 
21 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Oor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hoursfrom 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
Seat women and children. 

e doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
care 0’ mic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time Len given wholly to city p 

The Doctor’s free dis msary for the poor is 1 
be at mos othee dy ee = 6 4 it ° 1 
ree lectures given ay evenings at 7, ris 
from 15 to 20 years of age. d ° we 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A four 
course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora a 

















linical work offers superior advant to studen 
who are also adm tted to the shinies of the bite 
Hospitals. Address CLARA ARSHALL, dD. 


Dea, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A val 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, show! rare 
treatment in musical setting and accompan t. 
An important addition to the highest class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpald. ‘ 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tencer, porctonate ove lyrics, with effective 
— ~ > oe ments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid, 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired pusitions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. Engiisn 
4 Suman =. Vol.1 55 re: Vol. 2, 52num 

rs. Each, heavy paper, cents 
$1.25; Cloth, 82.00. a 

6eé ” 
From German Poets. 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of Heine 
Gunther, Walling. Goethe, ete. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Songs of Sleep.” 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collee 
tions extant. It is not achild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 5 cents, pootpate. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an ex 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for Gonertytive ctreular of novelties in vocal 

a inst» umental muste. 














Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘‘Symphony.’’ For Musica] Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson (ompany, 


453-463 Washington St.. Boston. 





tone your | 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,. N, Y. 





The Legal Status 


—OoF— 


- Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georos A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper. 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston. or wi!! be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from Fifth Page. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


cause, and of anxiety for the future pros- 
rity and success of the movement in our 
tate. 

It is not for me to exercise any special 
authority or preference in regard to my 
successor; but I do feel very desirous 
that this important office should be placed 
in the hands of a person who is pro- 
foundly impressed with the belief that the 

rinciple upon which our Association is 

‘ounded, that of perfect equality of rights 

and duties between men and women, is 
the one most necessary to be established 
as the basis of all reform in the whole 
realm of humanity throughout the world. 
So let your next President be a woman 
who understands that woman suffrage 
means far more than going to the ballot 
box at stated periods and depositing a 
vote. It means equal opportunity for 
choice of occupation, with equal pay for 
equal work; equality in the home, in the 
school, in the church, in the State; and, 
above all else, it means the same moral 
standard for men and for women; and all 
this supported and upheld by and founded 
on a sense of duty in the minds of women 
to participate in the administration of 
governmental affairs. Permit me to 
advise you, dear friends, to select a 
woman who has the leisure to devote to 
this undertaking a bountiful share of her 
time, and who has the power to draw 
around her the best elements of the 
womanhood of Rhode Island. 

During these twenty-five Bape great 
advances have been made in the conaition 
of women. Our path is a smoother one 
than that we were called upon to travel 
in those earlier days; yet, without the 
revilings, the insults and the opposition 
we then endured, there is still a warfare 
to be waged against prejudice and in- 
ustice which will require constant vigi- 

ance, unwavering devotion, and never. 
failing perseverance. 

The past few years have brought us 
valuable accessions of help and strength 
in our work. Legislators, clergymen, 
business men, have come among us. 
‘Notable women not a few” have looked 
in upon us with signs of favor, and the 
coming year should make large additions 
to our membership. In this regard, I 
have great hope and comfort in thus 
resigning the leadership into younger and 
stronger hands. We must bring in the 
young men and young women, with their 
fresh help and strength. 

The results of our last appeal to the 
Legislature for a Constitutional Amend- 
ment have proved that it was a wise de- 
cision which led us to make it. The 
circulators of the petitions met every- 
where with unparalleled success. Woman 
suffrage seems to bein the air. A refusal 
to sign was rare. Educationally, there 
is no way so effective as this of carrying 
the sentiment into the homes of the 
people; and thus the work of former 

ears told now. The hearing before the 
Legislative Committee, also, was a note- 
worthy affair. The speakers were our 
own citizens; the audience was, besides 
the committee, an unusual number of 
pgm State officials, outside people 
whom we do not see at woman suffrage 
meetings. A good impression was made. 
I strongly advise that we pursue this 
Legisiative policy year by year, until 
women themselves shall hold seats in the 
State House. 

And now, dear friends, with grateful and 
happy remembrances of harmonious co- 
operation with the faithful laborers with 
whom these years have been passed, with 
unfaltering faith and trust in the not far 
distant su2cess of our most righteous cause, 
with the promise of such ability to help as 








I can still bring to you, I resign into your 
hands, at the close of this year, the office 
I have tried to make potent for success. 
Affectionately yours, 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 


At the close of the reading, it was diffi- 
cult to resume work. No action was 
taken regarding the communication, as 
the hope was expressed that Mrs. Chace 
might reconsider her determination. As 
she has been president of the Rhode Island 
W. S. A. for twenty-five years, plans 
were talked over for holding appropriate 
exercises at the annual meeting in Octo- 
ber. It was decided to extend an invitation 
to as many of the earlier friends and 
co-workers with Mrs. Chace as possible, 
to attend this meeting, and to make ita 
memorable event, not only in Rhode 
Island but throughout the country. 
Words of remembrance from societies 
throughout the United States will be 
highly appreciated. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and the venerable John Hutchinson 
have already promised to be present. 
Henry B. Blackwell, T. W. Higginson, 
Susan B. Anthony, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Frederic A. Hinckley, and Mary 
F. Eastman are to be invited, while others 
will be asked to send letters. 

An attempt will be made to hold a 
young people’s meeting in connection 
with this occasion, to interest the rising 
generation in the work that the older 
laborers must leave behind them un- 
finished. Mrs. Bolles was authorized to 
arrange for and hold suffrage meetings 
wherever possible throughout the State, 
without further coneultation with the 
committee, during July, August and Sep- 
tember. This was deemed necessary in 
view of the possible vote of the Legis- 
lature next winter to submit a woman 
suffrage amendment. Now is the time to 
create sentiment, and agitation is required 
to do so. 

It was also voted to invite the New 
England W. S. A. to hold its mid-year 
convention in Providence, in January, 
1896, at the opening of the winter session 
of the State Legislature, in order to bring 
all the influence possible to bear upon 
that body. 

After the meeting, Mrs. Chace enter- 
tained the committee with an afternoon 
tea. The day was lovely, and the occa- 
sion was one of great pleasure to its par- 
ticipants. ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 
Sec. R. I. W. S. A. 





MEETINGS IN NEW YORE. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 29, 1895. 
Editers Woman's Journal : 

Last Sunday evening I spoke in the M. 
E. Church at Golden’s Bridge, West- 
chester, Co., by invitation of the pastor, 
Rey. 8S. G. Keyser, who is intensely inter- 
ested in social problems, and asked me to 
tell the story of ‘‘The Slums” to his 
congregation. I chose for my subject 
“The Rise and Decline of the Slums,” 
illustrating from personal observations in 
London and New York. The congrega- 
tion was a very intelligent one, and 
manifested great interest. 

Tuesday night [ spoke at White Plains, 
and it is hoped that an organization may 











Any Iady in want of the subjoined articles should call and examine. 


MARK-DOWN SALE. 
L. G. McINTOSH, 


292 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Every Garment 


and Costume just what is wanted for immediate use; proper in fabric aud cut, and fresh, 


pretty and stylish. 


Duck Suits, from @6 50 to $4.00, $10.00 to $5.00, $15 00 to ¥7.00, $17.50 to 


$10.00, 
Blue and Black Serge Suits, from 


$22 00 and $2500 to ®15.00, $35.00 to 


#%25.00, 320.00 to $10.00, $15.00 to ¥7.00. 
10 Serge Eton Jacket Suits, from $25 00 to $10.00, 
Blue, Black, Brown and Tan Mohair Snit:, from $25 00 to $12.05. 
3 Yachting Suits, from $37.50 $30 00. $27.00 to $20 O00, $15.00, $10.00. 
50 Lawn Dresses, from $5 00 to $3.50. 
Organdie Dresses, from $22 50 to $15.00. 
Jackets, $5.00, $10.00, $15.00, from $15.00, $25.00 and $35 00. 
Capes, $5 00, $7.50, $10.00, from $10.00, $15.00 and $25 00. 
My object in making the above reductions is to reduce stock be- 


fore leaving for Europe. 


Shirt Waists, very latest patterns, marked from $1.50, $1 25 and $100 to 50c. 








be formed there early in the autumn, as 
in inland places near New York many 
whose interest might be excited are away 
for the summer. 

Wednesday evening was given to Car- 
mel, Patnam Co. Preliminary arrange- 
ments had been made. I am indebted to 
Mrs. Eliza Hopkins, of the W.C. T. U., 
and also to Miss Mary Ryder, its secretary. 
Mrs. Barnes, also a W. C. T. U. woman, 
kindly entertained me. The meeting was 
at the Court House, and I am indebted to 
the sheriff for courtesies. It resulted ina 
flourishing Political Equality Club, includ- 
ing some of the best women in the place; 
president, Mrs. E. A. Miller; secretary, 
Mrs. Annie Wilson. 

On Friday, June 28, I took part in a 
discussion before the National Reform 
Conference at Prohibition Park, Staten 
Island, subject ‘‘Woman Suffrage.” 
effirmative was assigned to me and the 
nm gative to Wm. Everett Hicks of New 
York, who contented himself with the 
well-worn objections—neglect of home, 
decline of motherhood, and another 
(quite original) on the industrial side, 
viz.: that women should have nothing to 
do outside of home, that the remedy for in- 
dustrial inequality is not the emancipation 
of woman, but the destruction of poverty. 
Then women would not have to work; 
men would support them. Readers of the 
JOURNAL will appreciate the fact that 
when the discussion was ended I was not 
at all overworked. In fact, while Mr. 
Hicks was speaking, I felt as if it were 
almost my duty to help him on the 
negative side. Mra. Diggs, of Kansas, 
helped the affirmative by a ten-minute 
speech in her usual convincing and 
captivating way, giving her experience in 
voting. 

I shall go to Long Island, July 6th, and 
hope to visit Huntington, Northport, | 
Port Jefferson, Riverhead, Greenport, | 
Amityville, Bay Shore, Patchogue; other 
places if it seems wise. If friends of the 
couse will rally, I can be greatly helped. 

HARRIETTE A. KEYSER. 
252 West 99th Street. 
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| long. with spreaders, worth $1 50 each, at 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON 





the entire ready-made stock of the 


more than 





HAMMOCKS 7 0. 
TO BE CLOSED OUT AT ONCE, 


Regardless of Actual Value. 


Do you ask, why is this done at the very time when every one is in want of Ham- 
mocks? We willexplain. In addition to our large regular stock, we have just bought 


“BAY STATE PERFECTION” HAMMOCK, 


Consisting of 29 different verieties. We shall therefore show our Monday patrons 


00 DIFFERENT STYLES 


| Of Hammocks, embracing besides the foregoing, Palmer’s Patent, Mexican, Chinese, 
| etc. Space permits us to mention but a few styles, with prices, as samples: 


For 98c. 
a LOT Fancy colored WOVEN 
HAMMOCKS, 12 feet 


only 98c. 

Also 6 different styles of WOVEN 
and MEXICAN HAMMOCKS, worth 
from $125 to $1.75 each, to close at 
98c. each. 


For $1.19. 
j LOT PERFECTION H A M- 


MOCKS, fancy woven and 
colored, 2 spreaders, body of Hammock 
80 incnes long, a $2.00 Hammock for 
$1.19 each. 


For $1.98. 
I LOT Palmer’s Patent WOVEN 


HAMMOCKS, body 78 
inches long, with spreader, pillow and 
valence, only $1.98 each. 

















For 39c. 
Imported CHINESE 


| LOT HAMMOCKS, with 


braided edges, strong enough to hold the 
heaviest person, to close at 39c, esch. 





Mexican Hammocks, 


59c. to $1.39 each. 
ALSO JU=+T LANDED, 


j LOT MEXICAN HAM- 


MOCKS, 17', feet long 
over all, the bed being nearly 10 feet in 
length. This is a generous family size, 
Hammock has braided edges, and will be 
sold at a price never before approximated 
on such goods, viz. : 


9 8c. Each. 





Hammock Hocks............ 4c. each. 
Hammock Ropes............. 14c, pair. 
Hammock Spreuders......... 15c. pair. 





wou xen ingens TREMONT AND BEACON STS. 


MOTHERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Ono June 16, 1895, Gov. Hastings of 
Pennsylvania signed the bill giving the 
mother equal parental custody of minor 
children. The mothers of Pennsylvania 
rejoice in this bit of justice. 

Lucretia L. BLANKENBURG,. 
President Pa. State W. S. A. 








THE NEWTON REST CURE. 


BROOKLINE, JULY 1, 1895. 














MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WELLESLEY. — The directors of the 
League met with the president, Mrs. 
Mary C. Smith, on June 28. Following 
the business meeting was a social meeting. 
In spite of the rain, a large number were 
present. This being the first meeting 
since the retirement from office of Miss 
Southwick, the sentiment of the meeting 
was largely a recognition of her services. 
The sham referendum was also discussed. 
A poem in honor of Miss Southwick wxs 
read by Mrs. Vose, and the following 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The weary woman nervously shattered | 
in body and mind, turns from east to west | 
crying in her need: “‘Oh that [ had the 
wings of a dove, for then I would fly 
away and be at rest!” 

The question which always remains con- | 
fronting her is‘‘Where?”’ Limited means, 
and limited opportunity curtail all her 
possibilities, and indeed the standard Rest 
Cures and sanitariums are already over- 
filled. Then there remains always the 
problem of association, for it is not good 
for many nervous people to be together. 
Small, carefully-conducted sanitariums 
seem to be the solution. 

Looked at from a standpoint of a ner- 
vous patient, the Newton Rest Cure, 
situated upon Otis Street, West Newton, 
seems to fulfil all requirements. Exter- 
nally one would pass it by twenty times | 
as an ordinary private residence; but | 
approach and you will see. It is indeed a | 
private residence—the most lovely and | 
private of residences—for the nervous 
invalid. If one is unfortunate enough to 
come bed-ridden, it almost seems privilege 
enough to occupy one of these daintily- 
appointed bedrooms. But promotion soon 
comes. We shall find ourselves lying 
tranquilly on the vine-shadowed piazza, 
drinking in great draughts of that renew- 
ing elixir which nature always has ready 
for us, listening to the songs of birds, and 
smiling at the scolding of two gray squir- | 
rels who inhabit the great elm close by, 
and who seem to consider that they them- 
selves have pre-empted this claim. One 
would scarcely realize that close by lies | 
the heart of a large town, the drop of | 
the land and the foliage of tree and shrub | 
screening the world outside. And when | 
nature’s medicine and that of the skilful 
doctor have brought back the wasted ner- 
vous force, we shall go away almost 
regretfully, with lingering memories of 
the serene little Newton Rest Cure. 

J. Pe De 
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While Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw 
were in the Yosemite Valley, George B. 
Sperry, one of the Yosemite Valley Com- 
missioners, gave Miss Shaw the privilege 
of naming one of the big Mariposa trees. 
She chose a magnificent one, and chris- 
tenedit Susan B. Anthony. A tablet will 
be suitably inscribed and mounted on the 
tree. 





resolutions were adopted unanimously : 
Whereas, Our dear friend, Sarah H. South 

wick, having felt it necessary to resign the 

office of president of the Wellesley Woman 


| Suffrage League, 


Resolved, that the members of that League 
desire to express formally their regret for the 
loss of so able a pres‘dent, and to recognize in 
her, as evinced in her work for the society and 
the tenor of her whole life, the true lover of 
liberty and equality for all. 

Chat it is with sorrow we realize that while 
the number of those who feel the justice of equal 
suffraze is increasing, the small band of pioneers 
in that glorious work, of whom Miss Southwick 
is a loyal representative, is passing away. 
Therefore, while she is stil! active among us, we 
desire to express our love for her and apprecia- 
tion of her devotion, and may she ba long able 
to aid us with wise counsels drawn from her 
wide experience. 


On Saturday, June 29, the directors of 


the League held a full and earnest meet- | 


ing at the house of Mrs. Smith to consider 
a plan of action with regard to the 
referendum. A campaign was laid out, 
with a view to securing as large a vote of 
the advocates of equal suffrage as possible 
at the November election. Committees 
were appointed on circulation of litera- 
ture, finance, increased membership. En- 
thusiasm was manifested, and the courage 
to work was evidently there. M.C.s8. 














to or in any occupa- 
ty 4A, tion incidental toa 
Mf womiun’'s life, from 
by j childhood to moth- 
SLY erhood, comfort, 
grace and health 
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using the 
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FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 








mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at bip for hose sup- 
porters, ‘Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes. Various 
shapes—long, short or medium, 


For sale by all Leading Retailers. 


Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, . 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to iP 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, 
341 Broadway, N. Y., } \ : 
ranch Odice: 537 Market St.. San Francisco 


LADIES | 


Can now have their old hats cleansed or 








| 


| ences for honesty and diligence. 


| for her delicious cookery. 


BOYS’ 


Blue Worsted Serge Suits, 
short and long trousers. 
Blue and Gray Serge 
Sailor Suits 
Wash Sailor Suits. 
Shirt Waists and Blouses. 


HACULLAR, 
PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A young man who was eight years with Prang & 
Co, in this city, and understands lithography thor- 
oughly, would like to make crayon portraits, to do 
drawing on stone or zinc, designing or any work in 
that line. Address B, H. 5. B., 91 Cedar St., Rox- 
bury, Mass 





OR THE MAY FLITTING. A young man 
who is an experienced packer, would be glad to 
help families moving to the country. Best of refer- 
Price twenty-tive 
cents perhour. Address by postal card, H.,16 Wal. 
tham Street. Boston 
A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a refined private family, where the 
lady of the house is famous a‘aong all who know her 
Two minutes from elec- 
tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city. 
Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad- 
areas 46 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mase. 








"THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE :<: 


cational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 


| through nervous diseases to the favorable terme 
| they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 


Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 


Excellent Summer Board inth.'tocmy 


| home on the old Plimpton estate, at prices ranging 
| from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
| rooms. 
| pleasant walks and drives, 
| desirable. Number limited to six or eight. 
| riage will meet any one desiring to see the place, 


Shade trees, a my-fene, a bit of the river, 
1elp to make the place 
A car- 


Daily mail, Address MRS. G. A. HARNED, 
No. Foxboro, Mass. 





Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou r chance with us. Enclose two 


colored, and made into the latest Spring | stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 


stylesat STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH- 
ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly opp. 
Temple Piace (one short flight). 


Jackson, Mich 











| C. H, Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston 
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